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Let's sit down and talk things over. Let's talk about you and 
your job. 


Did you ever think of yourself as holding down one of the most 
important jobs in the country? Sounds big, doesn’t it? It is big. 


The boys and girls in your classes are the future Galileos, 
Washingtons, Lincolns, and Florence Nightingales studying 
there — under your direction. Whether this is a generation 
that reaches for the stars or is contented to live in the accom- 
plishments of the past is largely a matter of your making. 


Yes, you are a teacher in a democracy. You are helping to 
educate our boys and girls so that our American way of life 
may continue. /t’s a big job—an important job. 





Send for PRICE CATALOG No. 43 describing our elementary and secondary books 
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Simplify your Health Programs with these 


Up-to-the-Minute 


Teaching Aids! 











1. PHYSICAL FITNESS 


(For Junior and Senior High School classes.) 
Includes “Exercise Is Vital” chart plus “Am I 
Physically Fit?”, student check sheets. 














2. DENTAL HEALTH 


(For both Elementary and Secondary level.) 
5-Way Plan for Elementary classes and spe- 
cial wall chart for high school groups. 








Send for Free Material— 
Help promote today’s much needed 
Health-on-the-Home-Front 


O JOB TODAY is more important than that 
N of teaching health. For the younger gen- 
eration must be prepared, with sound bodies as 
well as keen minds, to take up the future tasks 
of the nation. 


If any of your work is devoted to health 
activities, note carefully the free teaching ma- 
terial listed here. We believe it can be of great | 
help to you in your work. For it has been spe- 
cially planned to help you teach sound health r 
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3. PERSONAL GROOMING 
(For High School and College Hygiene 
classes.) Colored wall chart, dramatic stunt, 
student leaflets and grooming guides. 








principles and establish effective hygiene hab- \ LMyers Co., Dept. ST-94, . t 
= ‘ é Bristol-Mye thd k 20, N.*¥- 
its through the use of visual aids. 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New _ rkieaen. 


Please send me 
1. Physical Fitness 


Don’t miss this Opportunity—Make every 


Program count for Health 


These attractive wall charts, student materials 
and teaching pamphlets are available to you 





without cost. Simply fill in coupon at -y 
the right and mail it in today. Let’s go | SERVE 
now and make better health practices |] | 
the goal for your group. TEACH 
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To take the measure 
of a coming job 


W people notice or even think of the 
many special abilities the railroads have 
been required to develop. One of these is accu- 
rately anticipating the need of agriculture and 
other industry for rail transportation. 


Because they do this, freight cars for years 
have almost always appeared at the right place, 
at the right time and in the right number. This 
has been a must for orderly marketing and 
efficient low-cost transportation. 


Today, while everything they have is working 
day and night to hasten victory, the railroads 


are busy also taking the measure of the jobs 
that lie ahead. 


What new kinds of goods will have to be car- 
ried? What kinds of cars will they need? Where 
will they come from and where will they go? 
What service and rates will be needed to de- 
velop business, shipping and employment? 


Long before the call comes for postwar action, 
the answers to these and hundreds of other 
questions must be ready. Finding the answers 
to these questions is the work of a separate 
group of seasoned railroaders—the Railroad 
Committee for the Study of Transportation. 


In this way, the railroads are looking ahead to 
the time when America turns again to peace- 
time work—and planning their necessary part 
in helping to make it a wonderful land to live 
in, just as they have helped make it strong in 
time of war. 
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AMERICAN RAILROADS 


ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY 




















Now is the time for 


A NEW GEOGRAPHY 


to help boys and girls understand 
and live in the world of today 


OUR AIR-AGE 
WORLD 


A Textbook in GLOBAL GEOGRAPHY 
Packard, Overton, and Wood 


A distinct departure from all former presentations of 
geography, this one recognizes the global nature of the 
world . . . emphasizes the influence of the airplane on 
our modern concepts of trade, transportation, and 
for human relations . . . shows the occupations of man 
from a world-wide point of view .. . treats the United 
States as a country streamlined for war . . . views other 
High Schools countries under wartime emergencies. . . interprets 
world conditions . . . and prepares youth to deal with 

global problems of today and tomorrow. 











- - - NEW! FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS - - - 


AVIATION READERS 





Yesterday, today, To provide systematic knowledge of the funda- Fosse 

omorrow, in iP 

aviation mentals of aviation on an elementary-school level Stories 
Grade 1. STRAIGHT UP. Lent. Grade 4. AIRPLANES AT WORK. Whipple. 


The story of the helicopter. ; 
’ Narrative stories about the uses of planes in war and 


Grade 2. STRAIGHT DOWN. Lent. peace. 


The sory af inten and hinnine, 
o tery ot Ceaen See See Grade 5. THE MEN WHO GAVE US WINGS. 


Cohen. 
Grade 3. PLANES FOR BOB AND ANDY. Huber- 


Salisbury-Gates. 


A history of aviation. 


Grade 6. AVIATION SCIENCE FOR BOYS AND 


The growth of aviation between the two World Wars. GIRLS. Arey. 


(This title is the same as the 3rd grade book in Core- 


Vocabulary Readers.) The science of flight in simple presentation. 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY Represented in Virginia by 


69 Fifth Avenue New York, 11], N. Y. R. M. WILLIAMS, Driver, Virginia 
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Little Science Series 


Tue SturrF Our Wortp Is Mave Or 


StrRaNGE PEOPLES OF THE LITTLE 





FREE teaching aids 


fo meet your teaching needs 


Here are supplementary classroom materials 
that were planned, written and edited to meet _ problems. 
actual classroom needs. 


subjects and who understand your teaching 


These materials are free. Fill out and mail 


They are interesting, factual, authoritative— the coupon below and they will be sent to you 


prepared by men and women who know their _ promptly. 








Junior and Senior High Schools 





Grades 6 to 12 





“Everyday Electricity’’ Charts 


A series of pocket size booklets designed to help you A series of nine charts ne how familiar appli- 


teach science while it’s mews. Six titles are now ready; 
over 1,000,000 copies of each Booklet are now in use in 
classrooms throughout the country. Order enough for inches. 
every member of your class. 


(#LS 1). Elements, Compounds, 
Minerals; where they are found, 
what they are used for. 


Eyes For THE Litre Wortps (#LS 4). 
The Story of microscopes, from 
Leeuwenhoek’s first crude lens to 
the electron microscope. 


Wor ps (#LS 5). Bacteria and mold; 
what they are, how we use them 
and control them. Viruses, en- 
emy of man. 


Amber AND Amperes (#LS 9). What 
Electricity is; the rules we’ ve learned 
for using it. 


Topay’s Ben Franxuins (#LS 10). 
Lightning; why we study it. 
How to be safe in a storm. 


Science 1n Everypay Tuinos(#LS 16). 
Familiar electrical appliances and 
how they work. 








Westincuouse Execrric & Manuracturinc ComPpANYy 

@ 306 Fourth Ave., P.O. Box 1017—Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania 

5 Please send me the classroom materials below; also a copy of your free catalog 

= of Teaching Aids. 

Litrrie Science Boox.ets Hisroricar Picrure-Scripts Everypay Exvectrricity 
(State quantity wanted) (State quantity wanted ) Cuarts 


: (Check Groups desired ) 
ee | & Cae oo See ) ? 

3 Se «2 en 

& Name.......... 

School Address.......... 000602000065. 








ances work and the princip 
Printed in two colors, on heavy paper. Size 25 by 38 


Group I: Incandescent Lamp, 
Electric Toaster, Electric 
Motor, Vacuum Cleaner, Elec- 
tric Refrigerator. 


Group II: Fluorescent Lamp, 
Electric Iron, Electric Perco- 
lator, Electric Elevator. 


Tue Story or Power FoR 


Suirs (#H 1). 


Tue Srory or MILiTary 
SicNauinG (#H 2). 


How THE Fiy1nc MAcHINE 
Was Mave a FIGHTING 
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Historical Picture-Scripts 


Colored posters 1214 by 16 inches, each telling the 
history of some device with which children are familiar. 
Subjects now ready include: 














Westinghouse 


Plants in 25 Cities Offices Everywhere 


TUNE IN 
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Experts have planned these books in a way that appeals to children and makes 
them eager to learn. The books are based on the subject, teach the fundamentals, 
and are not restricted to any particular text. Simplify lesson planning and make 
your work easier by using Webster workbooks and seatwork material. The low 
prices will surprise you—prices cheaper than tablet paper. If these books listed do 
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PRACTICE READERS 


The main function of this series is the development of 
seven basic skills essential to effective reading. To prove 
their worth in your classroom we offer five sample lessons 
free, together with teacher’s manual, record book, key to 
36¢ list 


answers, and score sheets. Grades 3 through 9. 


price. Grade IV cloth, 80¢ list. 


EYE AND EAR FUN 


Here are revised phonic workbooks which have been re- 
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with a minimum 
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a better friend than this splendid series of language work- 
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> | COMPTON’S.;. EVERY TIME!” 
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ao “See Bob... all you have to do is to look in Compton’s and you will 
MER. always find just the information you want—and it’s as interesting 
des 3 as a story book—with all the pictures n’everything. And, if you 
don’t find what you are looking for in the main part of the book, 
all you have to do is look it up in the Fact-Index—right in the back 
oe of the same book — and it will tell you the exact page to go to.” 
means 
Lan- § Thus does Mary, in her own way, sum The fact that Compton’s és meticu- 
s 1-AR up the features of Compton’s Pictured lously accurate,up-to-the-minute, pro- 
Encyclopedia which make it first choice fusely pictured—each article pitched to 
ont of pupils of all grades — elementary the grade level where most frequently 
ote | and high school. used—makes Compton’s also the first 
They Alphabetically arranged, of course. choice of superintendents, principals 
All major topics can be quickly located and teachers. ae 
in the main body of the work. But, for 
locating special pictures, obscure topics, Compton prices standard everywhere. 
| or facts about places, people and events Send for free booklet, “Learning to 
| —the Fact-Index is the quick, unfailing Use Your Encyclopedia”; also prices 
guide—as easy to use as a dictionary. and terms as desired. 
COMPTON’S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 
THOMAS B. COCKEY, Dist. Manager + Hillsboro Court Apts. F-1 + Nashville 4, Tenn. 
F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY e 1000 N. Dearborn St. e Chicago 10, Illinois 
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Science Made Living--Fascinating—to Your 


Pupils 


EVERYDAY SCIENCE EVERYDAY BIOLOGY 
Caldwell-Curtis Curtis-Caldwell-Sherman 


Here’s what your pupils need to know about Shows how Biology plays a vital part in our lives 
) p gy } 





General Science to enjoy life with greater under- and in those of animals and plants. How it is re- 
standing! Completely up to date, the book includes lated to health and disease, food and nutrition, con- 
discussion of current scientific problems of war and servation and recreation. Pays full attention to 
defense and probable postwar developments in sci- fields of modern social and economic importance, 
ence. Aijir-mindedness is stressed. Fundamentals together with fundamentals. Encourages scientific 
are fully treated. So are scientific phases partic- thinking and acting—and life-long interest in Biol- 
ularly important today—health, conservation, rec- ogy. Written in clear and interesting style, the 
reation and vocational uses of science, etc. text leads your pupils through the practical appli- 


cations and fascinating phases of this science in a 


Practical applications of science in everyday life nee ; 
vividly appealing way. 


are emphasized, with clarifying illustrations. Sim- 
ple, interesting text. Many experiments, projects Handsomely illustrated. Abundant activities, ex- 
and self-tests. $1.96. periments and self-tests. $2.16. 


Prices Subject to Discount 
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The Virginia Education Association 


OFFERS ITS MEMBERS AND THEIR DEPENDENTS 


Blue Cross Plan @) Hospital Care 


THROUGH ARRANGEMENTS WITH ALL BLUE CROSS PLANS IN VIRGINIA 


During September and October Blue Cross Bulletins and applications will be given to 
all members of the Association. This literature will be mailed to the principal of each 
school for distribution. Blue Cross hospital service plans are non-profit community 
services whose only purposes are to enable subscribers to obtain the best hospital care 
at the lowest possible cost. Membership in Blue Cross does not conflict with your group 
insurance. The latter is payable to you in cash and Blue Cross pays the hospital for 
your care. If you belong to both, you are eligible to receive benefits from both. 


The enrollment will close on October 28, and no applications can be accepted after 
that date for at least twelve months. Please read your bulletin carefully and submit 
your application in accordance with the enrollment instructions. 


Many of our members have already secured Blue Cross protection. It is not necessary 
for them to submit new applications unless a change in contract is desired. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 





1944-45 Year of Action 


The Virginia Education Commission has made a 
promising beginning on the task assigned it by the 
last session of the General Assembly. Sixteen com- 
mittees worked during the summer, under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Wilson Gee, preparing recommendations 
in such fields as the curriculum, administration, 
school consolidation, teacher training, salary stand- 
ards, school finance, and vocational education. The 
committees set up by Dr. Gee are each composed of 
five members, including usually at least two public 
school leaders. Each of the committees has on it 
persons of real competence in the field under study, 
and there is every reason to believe that the reports 
will be sound and constructive. 

The hearings held by the Commission at nine 
regional centers in August proved that public interest 
in education is no myth concocted by the Virginia 
Education Association. Moreover the hearings re- 
vealed substantial agreement as to what is desired of 
public education and some understandable confusion 
as to the measures necessary to attain the desired re- 
sults. Intelligent business and professional leaders 
who have given thought to school problems see that, 
while the public can and should participate in the 
determination of aims and the formulation of policies, 
organization and instructional procedures must be 
left to qualified educators who know the problems at 
first hand. 

The Virginia Education Association offered its 
services to the Commission and has stood ready to 
cooperate with committees. All school people have 
tried to give every possible assistance to the Com- 
mission in arriving at recommendations that will 
merit the full support of educators and other citizens. 
It is hoped that the committee reports will be made 
available in the early fall so that they may be given 
careful study by school and civic groups. 


The decision to have the committees report by 
August 15 of this year gave little time for research 
and was justified only on the assumption that the 
basic data for school improvement are already in hand 
as the result of previous studies and the continuing 
work of the State Department of Education and co- 
operating agencies. In the main this is true, and the 
instructions to the committees for early and brief 
reports point to swift action to remove the chief bars 
to school progress in Virginia. In view of the ap- 
proaching end of the European War, there is added 
justification for a special session of the General As- 
sembly in 1945 to lay the foundations for a real 
advance in Virginia public education. If this is done 
and if the steps taken are bold enough and wise 
enough, Governor Darden’s administration will live 
in history for laying the foundations for a genuinely 
effective program of public education. 

The school year 1943-44 was a year of great pub- 
lic awakening in regard to public education. When 
the Virginia Education Association's legislative pro- 
gram was first presented last fall, the politicians pre- 
dicted that it would meet with great public indiffer- 
ence. This view prevailed until the 1944 General 
Assembly was well underway and political lines had 
been sharply drawn. Thanks to the inspiring lead- 
ership of Dabney S. Lancaster, to the work of the 
education associations in districts, counties, and cities, 
to the labors of individual teachers, and to the rein- 
forcement brought by the Virginia State Chamber of 
Commerce, and other business, civic, and women’s 
groups, no one longer denies that there is now in 
Virginia a high tide of interest and concern for public 
education. Let us take advantage of this tide to 
launch urgently needed educational undertakings, so 
that 1943-44, the year of awakening, may be fol- 
lowed by 1944-45, the year of action. 





An Old Friend Leaves 


Since its first issue thirty-seven years ago, the Vir- 
ginta Journal of Education has not gone to press 
without the guidance of Frances B. Woodson. Miss 
Woodson has now retired, but her influence is still 
felt. She is not only represented this month by an 
article of unusual interest, but her deft touch is re- 
flected as usual through her reading of the proof—a 
service given voluntarily for this issue. We shall 
continue to think of Miss Woodson as a part of the 
Journal to which she gave so much of herself in 
thirty-seven years of able and devoted service. 


Our New Assistant Reports 


We are happy to welcome T. Preston Tirner as 
Assistant Executive Secretary. He is business and 
advertising manager of the Virginia Journal and is 
responsible for convention housing and exhibits. He 
will assist in the work with committees and local as- 
sociations. Mr. Turner brings to his new work ex- 
cellent training, varied experience, and a wide ac- 
quaintance throughout the State. His energy and 
ability, accompanied by a pleasant and cooperative 
disposition, make him a valuable addition to the staff 
of your education association. 





AS THE DEFEAT OF GERMANY DRAWS NEAR, SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS MUST NOT RELAX THEIR 


EFFORTS TO SPEED COMPLETE MILITARY VICTORY OVER ALL AXIS POWERS. 


AT THE SAME 


TIME, THEY MUST INTENSIFY THEIR FIGHT TO BUILD A JUST AND ENDURING PEACE BUT- 
TRESSED BY THE KIND OF EDUCATION WHICH CAN MAKE MEN CAPABLE OF LIVING FREE, PRO- 


DUCTIVE, AND CREATIVE LIVES. 
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School Boards Are Important 


OW, when interest in edu- 
N cation is running strong 

throughout Virginia, is a 
good time for teachers and other 
citizens of the Commonwealth to 
understand the importance of the 
school board in the system of pub- 
lic education and to consider how 
the work of the school board can 
be made most effective. 


Origin and Development 

The place of the school board 
can best be understood in terms of 
its origin and development. This 
goes back to the very beginnings 
of public education. First of all 
it must be remembered that through 
all the years education has been 
considered a state and not a na- 
tional function. Everywhere, how- 
ever, schools began as distinctively 
local institutions. This was be- 
cause in the early years of our na- 
tionhood the importance of uni- 
versal education was not generally 
recognized and states made little 
or no provision for it. As people 
in individual communities began 
to feel the need of education 
for their children, they sought 
to provide it through local effort, 
first at private expense and later 
by taxation. In general, states were 
only too glad to let those commu 
nities which wished schools pro- 
vide for them at local expense. As 
a result, in the course of time many 
states delegated to localities much 
of their educational authority. 

Because localities varied greatly 
in their interest in education and 
in their wealth for its support, 
great inequalities came to exist and 
in time the need for a more uni- 
form program began to be recog- 
nized. The tragedy of the hun- 
dreds, in some states thousands. of 
small and inefficient school districts 
was clearly recognized by thought- 
ful citizens but the districts were so 
thoroughly entrenched that the re- 
covery by the state of the powers 
delegated to the localities has been 
a slow and painful process and in 
many states much remains to be 
accomplished. 
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by OMER CARMICHAEL 


Division Superintendent of Schools, Lynchburg 


As communities began to pro- 
vide schools for their children, it 
was necessary for the districts to 
have legal status. As districts were 
organized, states gave them certain 
legal powers, often quite broad. All 
the people could not come together 
to exercise all these powers; so 
they began to choose representa- 
tives to whom they delegated most 
of the powers they had received 
from the states. In this way school 
boards began. 

Because small districts were more 
easily administered than large ones 
and because school board members 
were busy citizens, there was a 
tendency to multiply districts as 
the population grew and the school 
idea spread. Local pride, vested 
interests and political considera- 
tions have made the consolidation 
of districts, or better their elimina- 
tion in favor of city or county 
units, a slow and tedious process. 
That some states, in spite of all 
their consolidation, still have more 
school board members than teach- 
ers, indicates how much remains 
to be done. Probably the great ma- 
jority of the teachers of Virginia 
do not know how grateful they 
should be that this job has been 
so well done in Virginia. 

Almack, in his book, The 
School Board Member, written in 
1927, states that there were then, 
in round numbers, a quarter of a 
million school districts. In recent 
years the movement toward larger 
units of school administration has 
reduced this number substantially, 
but there still remain several hun- 
dred thousand school board mem- 
bers serving America in the man- 
agement of her public schools. 
Some of these boards have budgets 
of only a few hundred dollars, 
while many of them are respon- 
sible for budgets running into mil- 
lions of dollars. Whatever the size 
of the school district the school 
board has essentially the same re- 
lative importance in the commu- 
nity. 

Some idea of the magnitude of 
the service of school boards is in- 


dicated by the numbers of teachers 
and children concerned and the an- 
nual expenditure. In 1940 enroll- 
ment in the public schools of 
America was approximately 25,- 
000,000, taught by nearly 900,- 
000 teachers at a cost of about two 
and a half billion dollars. 

Another way to appreciate the 
work of school boards is to con- 
sider their duties. Ivhe simplest ap- 
proach to such a study is to group 
similar duties under broad head- 
ings or functions. One possible 
grouping gives these five general 
functions—organization, plan- 
ning, financial management, per- 
sonnel management, and evalua- 
tion. 


Organization 


In the early days, when districts 
were small and educational pro- 
gram simple organization was like- 
wise simple. As the number of 
children to be served by a district 
increased, by reason of increased 
population and growing interest in 
education, the program of educa- 
tion became more complex, and 
more elaborate organization became 
necessary both in the work of the 
board and in the schools them- 
selves. 

At first school boards performed 
most or all of the duties delegated 
to the localities except teaching. 
Soon, however, the members found 
that they were not qualified to per- 
form, nor could they give the time 
necessary to perform, all the duties 
prescribed. This realization led to 
the employment of clerks or assist- 
ants to whom were delegated some 
of the authority vested in the 
board. In time the office of super- 
intendent of schools evolved. The 
evolution of this office has been a 
most significant phase of the func- 
tion of organization. 

A most important responsibility 
of the school board in the field of 
organization is to decide which of 
the duties for which it is legally 
responsible it shall perform, and 
which delegate to the superintend- 
ent and the professional staff. 
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In the conviction that school boards hold the key to school improve- 
ment, we are planning a series of articles on the work of school boards 


in Virginia. 


Mr. Carmichael’s qualifications to prepare this intro- 


ductory article are indicated by his recent appointment as chairman 
of the committee of the American Association of School Adminis- 
trators to prepare the 1946 Yearbook on the organization, relation- 
ships, and activities of boards of education. 





Probably there is nothing that con- 
tributes so much to efficient school 
administration and professionally 
happy relationships as a clear def- 
inition of duties and responsibil- 
ities and a proper division of them 
between the school board and their 
superintendent. Out of experience 
both in business and in education 
have been developed principles, 
now well established, to guide su- 
perintendents and boards in this 
phase of organization. In most if 
not all states certain duties are 
placed on the superintendent by 
law. More important, though, 
than legal provisions is a division 
of responsibility between board 
and superintendent based on sound 
principles of good administration 
and mutual confidence and respect. 


After duties have been divided 
between the board and the profes- 
sional staff, there remains the ob- 
ligation to organize the work of 
each in such way that their respec- 
tive duties will be performed with 
a maximum of efficiency, with con- 
stant recognition of the fact that 
the final measure of efficiency is 
the growth and development of the 
children for whom both board and 
superintendent exist. On the board 
and the superintendent both rests 
the obligation to see that duties 
and responsibilities of all members 
of the staff are well understood 
and lines of authority clearly de- 
fined. In this way only can over- 
lapping of duties and misunder- 
standing be avoided, and a smooth 
working organization be main- 
tained, based on mutual respect and 
goodwill. 


Planning 

Planning is an important func- 
tion of the school board, no mat- 
ter what size the district, but the 
larger the district and the more 
complex the school program, the 
more complicated planning be- 
comes. As in all other work of 
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the school, planning aims ultimate- 
ly to serve the children for whom 
the schools are maintained. In- 
telligent planning then starts with 
the needs of the children. Much 
study is required to determine all 
their needs. More planning goes 
into the building of the course of 
study to meet their needs. Build- 
ings must be designed to house 
properly the educational program 
to meet these needs. Careful plan- 
ning must be done to make sure 
that the furniture, equipment, and 
teaching materials are suited to the 
job to be done. In rural commu- 
nities a very large planning job is 
the transportation program. Still 
more planning must go into the 
maintenance and operation of the 
building. In addition to the reg- 
ular day schools there is often an 
afternoon or evening adult pro- 
gram, and increasingly a vacation 
program, frequently involving lit- 
tle children, youth and adults. 
There is also the long-time as well 
as the immediate financial program, 
for current operations, for debt re- 
tirement, and for buildings and 
other capital outlay. Boards which 
develop long-term plans and make 
plans from year to year fit into the 
larger plans, not only save money 
for those they represent but at the 
same time provide a better service. 


Financial Management 


When we consider that school 
boards in America are spending an- 
nually about two and a half billion 
dollars on current operations and 
are maintaining and managing 
property worth several billion 
more dollars, we readily see how 
important is the function of finan- 
cial management. Practically all 
this expenditure is under budgets 
which school boards adopt. It is 
estimated that school boards of 
Virginia will spend thi- ~--~ -- 
proximately $38,000,000, and are 
responsible for the care of prop- 


erty valued at almost one hundred 
million dollars. 

The responsibility involved in 
proper planning of the financial 
program including the erection of 
school buildings and the purchase 
of school equipment and supplies, 
ranging from needles in the home 
economics department to large ma- 
chinery in vocational shops, and 
heavy buses for transportation, is 
great. Efficient spending of the 
taxpayers’ money requires that 
school boards organize well the 
business of administration of 
schools and give constant over- 
sight to the schools’ business af- 
fairs to satisfy themselves that 
sound practices are followed. 


Personnel Management 


Including maintenance and op- 
erating staffs, school boards in 
America are responsible for em- 
ployment of over a million persons 
to whom they pay salaries in excess 
of two billion dollars. Employ- 
ment and personnel management 
are important functions in any or- 
ganization but of more than usual 
importance in public education, be- 
cause the quality of work depends 
so much on the qualifications of 
the individuals employed and the 
working relationships between and 
among these individuals. Very 
wisely, in the better organized sys- 
tems, school boards delegate re- 
sponsibility for employment and 
personnel administration to the su- 
perintendent, reserving for them- 
selves the right to approve or re- 
ject his recommendations. In the 
last analysis, however, responsibil- 
ity in employing personnel, as in 
other phases of school work, rests 
on the school boards. It is the 
business of the school board to see 
that sound personnel policies are 
developed by the professional staff 
and are operative. These policies 
should include regulations govern- 
ing the selection, tenure, and pro- 
motion of teachers and other em- 
ployees, their compensation, and 
provision for their welfare in terms 
of working hours, vacations, sick 
leaves, and the like, as well as prop- 
er supervision of their work. 


Evaluation 
Finally, the school board is 
charged with the responsibility of 
(Continued on page 34) 
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Attention, Teachers! 
by ETHEL SPILMAN 


President, Virginia Education Association 


[THIN our times many 
\W teachers twice have seeg 
their pupils go out to fight 


gloriously in the bloodiest and 
most technical of wars. Now comes 
an opportunity, a privilege, a duty 
to achieve an education system that 
will provide for all schooling to 
prepare leaders and followers in the 
tremendous task of keeping peace. 


Two Pressing Duties 


More thorough and more ex- 
tensive education of all the people 
is the basis upon which lies the 
hopes for better living in a world 
at peace. The inadequacy of the 
schools is beyond question. Teach- 
ers must retool themselves for the 
important and difficult new jobs 
before them. First among the 
pressing duties of each teacher lies 
the giving of himself to his whole 
profession and second the arous- 
ing of his community to action on 
behalf of the schools. 

Through local education asso- 
ciations energy may be channeled. 
They are the instruments at hand 
for the task. Nowhere else can 
action be democratically planned 
and executed. Any task too big 
for one worker may be easily done 
by enough workers. The Ameri- 
can genius for organization has 
been too little used by educators. 
Now the maximum use of every 
instrument is necessary to achiev- 
ing adequate public education. For- 
tunately strong organizations stand 
ready to make use of greater 
strength as larger numbers and 
more active members bestir them- 
selves. 

Members of local associations 
fall into distinct classes. There are 
those who are interested. There 
are those who are not interested. 
Some find it easier to be not inter- 
ested. They have as many alibis as 
do their pupils and for the same 
reasons—to get out of work and 
away from responsibility. 

There are those who let a few 
leaders do all the work. They may 
be gracious and appreciative of 
what the leaders do and truly sup- 
port them. Or they may be fault- 
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finding and antagonistic. They do 
not believe in this, that, or the 
other. They do not think this 
way will get the results they want 
or that way is worth the trouble. 
They may feel a sense of courage 
in holding to their convictions 
when what they need is the cour- 
age to study and remodel those 
convictions for service in these 
days. 

There are those who take their 
professional organizations serious- 
ly, believing in them as powerful 
means of improving their profes- 
sion and themselves. 

A local association needs the 
total of the abilities and efforts of 
all its members. It is easy to work 
for a cause in which one is inter- 
ested. It is easy to sustain interest 
with information. Members of a 
teachers’ association must seek 
knowledge about their professional 
associations as studiously as they 
keep up with progress in their sub- 
ject fields or general education. It 
is simply another aspect of the job, 
and essential to completeness in 
professional like. 


Each member of a local asso- 
ciation should give to it: 


1. Background information for 
the problems of his profession, 
gained by reading his professional 
journals. 

2. Participation in discussions 
at meetings so that the decisions 
will truly represent the thinking 
of the entire group. 

3. Acceptance of assignments 
for service requested by the officers 
or by the vote of the association. 

4. Loyalty to democratic prin- 
ciples so that the will of the ma- 
jority may be fully carried out. 


A local association should ex- 
pect from its officers prompt and 
efficient leadership in 

1. Developing the organization 

This will require the use of a 
simple filing system: the calling 
and presiding over scheduled meet- 
ings and necessary extra ones; the 
guidance of all committee work; 
and the leadership of the entire 





program. 


2. Directing the relations with 
the community 

Here wise and dignified public- 
ity is necessary and faithful coop- 
eration with other organizations 
sponsoring like causes. 


3. Serving the association 
through connections with the state 
and national organizations 

This will require attendance at 
meetings and participation in de- 
bates, as well as voting. It may de- 
mand acceptance of responsibilities 
in the larger organizations, and 
especially requires the instruction 
of local members in the matters of 
the larger groups. 

Contacts between local and 
state, and local and national or- 
ganizations are made and con- 
tinued largely through representa- 
tion of the smaller groups in the 
assemblies of the larger ones. These 
contacts and other values come 
from the efforts of delegates. The 
values far exceed the costs. By any 
measure memberships in education 
associations are inexpensive but the 
source of income for the associa- 
tion is the dues paid by the mem- 
bers of the profession. One pay- 
ment to include all dues is the busi- 
ness-like way to meet this respon- 
sibility. This payment should in- 
clude enough money to finance ade- 
quately an aggressive local pro- 
gram, and should include the ex- 
penses of delegates to meetings. 

Worth-while things never come 
without labor. Teachers have ever 
devoted themselves unstintingly to 
their work. Within the past few 
years they have seen the urgent 
need of accepting some new and 
larger duties that are part of their 
profession. Educators must do the 
entire job and much of it lies out- 
side their classrooms. In profes- 
sional organizations are the oppor- 
tunities for doing this larger job 
completely. Personal good as well 
as the good of society is at stake. 
Meetings this year must be as vital 
and challenging as any university 
course might be. Old facts must 
serve in new ways and new facts 
must be discovered and applied in 
making a pattern for sane but rapid 
progress to follow. There is a very 
real call for the efforts of every 
individual teacher. Teachers an- 
swer calls to duty unselfishly. 
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What Price Education? 


by JOSEPH H. SAUNDERS 


Superintendent, Newport News Public Schools, and Chairman, State Board of Education 


ning in religion. Even before 

man advanced from savagery 
to civilization it was the priest of 
the tribe who taught the youth the 
mores and rites of the tribe. 

In Europe it was considered the 
right and privilege of the church 
to establish, maintain and control 
schools primarily for the purpose 
of education for the priesthood. 


| Sipestirtle had its begin- 


Education in America 


In this country elementary edu- 
cation began as a result of the 
Protestant Reformation which 
stressed the necessity of personal 
study of the Scriptures in order to 
secure salvation. 

Many of the villages in England 
from which the Puritans came to 
this country had parish schools on 
a voluntary basis. A few of the 
New England towns established 
such schools, but these were in- 
sufficient to provide the education 
required by the Puritan theory. 
To cure this neglect the General 
Court of Massachusetts in 1647 
enacted the following law: 

“It being one of the chief points 
of that old deluder, Satan, to keep 
men from the knowledge of the 
Scriptures, as in former times, by 
keeping them in an unknown 
tongue, so in these latter times, 
by persuading from the use of 
tongues, that so at last the true 
sense and meaning might be 
clouded by false glosses of saint- 
seeming deceivers, that learning 
might not be buried in the grave 
of our fathers in church and com- 
monwealth. . . . It is therefore or- 
dered that every township in this 
jurisdiction, after the Lord has in- 
creased them to the number of 50 
householders, shall then forthwith 
appoint one to teach all such chil- 
dren as shall resort to him to write 
and read, whose wages shall be 
paid either by the parents or mas- 
ters of such children, or by the 
inhabitants in general, etc.”’ 

This law was enacted primarily 
in the interest of religion and sec- 
ondarily in the interest of the state, 
but it was the first law to provide 
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This timely article was pre- 
pared by Dr. Saunders as an ad- 
dress to Phi Delta Kappa on 
July 26, 1944. On that occasion, 
Dr. Saunders was awarded the 
Phi Delta Kappa service key in 
recognition of his distinguished 
service to education. 





public support for public educa- 

tion and thus became the corner- 

stone of our system of public edu- 
cation. 

From this beginning in 1647 
until about 1800, a period of ap- 
proximately 150 years, education 
was dominated and controlled by 
the church. The first textbooks 
were the Bible, the Psalter and the 
New England Primer. The schools 
were either parochial, private or the 
so-called pauper school, free schools 
for those unable to pay their way. 
The words ‘‘free schools’ thus ob- 
tained a stigma that lasted down 
to the beginning of this century. 
My parents started my career in a 
private school because they were 
too proud to send me to a so-called 
““free’’ school. As late as 1830 
New York City had 430 private 
and only 30 free schools. 

About 1800, the battle for free, 
or public tax-supported, non-sec- 
tarian, state-controlled schools be- 
gan. According to Cubberly this 
battle consisted of seven phases, 
many of them running simulta- 
neously, as follows: 

1. The battle for tax support, 

2. The battle to eliminate the 

pauper school idea, 

3. The battle to make the 

schools entirely free, 

4. The battle to establish state 

supervision, 

5. The battle to eliminate sec- 
tarianism, 

6. The battle to extend the 
system upward, 

7. The battle to add a state 
university to crown the sys- 
tem. 

To these I have added an 8th, 
namely: 


8. The battle for compulsory 

education. 

By 1860, the battle had been 
won in most of the northern states, 
and elementary and high schools 
and colleges were maintained at 
public expense and open to all who 
cared to come, but attendance was 
optional and very irregular. 

In 1857, Massachusetts, again 
the pioneer, adopted the first com- 
pulsory attendance law. 

The war of 1861-65 seriously 
interrupted the onward march of 
education, but immediately after 
this war, the northern states began 
to repair and to strengthen their 
school systems and to follow the 
lead of Massachusetts in the adop- 
tion of compulsory attendance. 


The southern states, as they be- 
gan to recover from the effects of 
the war, gradually followed suit 
and by 1890 practically all of the 
states had a complete public school 
system with a compulsory attend- 
ance law. 

The generation of Americans 
attending school in the ten years 
immediately preceding 1900 is our 
first generation to have a universal 
public school system operating un- 
der compulsory laws. Even then 
1 in 10 evaded the opportunity 
provided. 


Educational Dividends 


Let us see what we have accom- 
plished in the 40 years since 1900, 
since the establishment of univer- 
sal public education. I do not 
claim that education is the sole fac- 
tor in this accomplishment, but | 
do claim it is the dominant factor. 


First—We progress in knowledge. 

There has been a gratifying in- 
crease in general knowledge. IlIlit- 
eracy has been decreased 60 per 
cent in 30 years, from 10.7 in 
1900 to 4.3 in 1930 and presum- 
ably has further decreased in 1940; 
being the statistics are not yet avail- 
able. Books in public libraries have 
increased from less than one per 
person to more than five per person, 
and the circulation of newspapers, 
magazines and other periodicals 
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has increased tremendously. 
Second—We live longer. 

Death rates have decreased and 
life expectancy has increased. In- 
fant mortality decreased from 74 
per 1,000 in 1925 to 57 per thou- 
sand in 1936. This is largely due 
to the advance in medical science 
since 1900; the discovery of new 
serums, new vaccines, new anes- 
thetics, new disinfectants, penicil- 
lin, sulfa and other drugs, ultra- 
violet ray lamps and methods of 
extracting and preserving blood 
plasma. 


Third—We become richer. 

Our national wealth has multi- 
plied more than fourfold since 
1900 from an estimated 90 billion 
to an estimated 400 billion dollars. 
Of 45,376,981 motor vehicles reg- 
istered in the entire world in 1942, 
we possessed 32,557,954, or more 
than two and one-half times the 
rest of the world. 


Fourth—We live more abundant 
ly. Inventions. 


In the 50 years preceding 1900, 
the United States Patent Office is- 
sued about 650,000 patents; in 
the 40 years since 1900 the same 
office issued more than 1,000,000 
patents. Not all patents are us 
able inventions, but the number of 
important usable inventions is too 
great to list here. Only a few can 
be mentioned. These are not in the 
order of their importance or of 
their development, they are a few 
of the more familiar: 


Airplanes 

Air-conditioning 

Dehydration 

Electric washing machines 

Gyro compass 

Loud-speakers 

Movies with sound, also movies 
in technicolor 

New lighting devices, especially 
gas tubes 

New light weight metals and 
alloys 

Nylon 

Noiseless gears 

Oil cracking, producing high oc- 
tane gas 

Oil burning equipment for 
homes, trains, ships, etc. 

Photo electric cell, commonly 
called electric eye 

New Plastics 

Radar 

Radio 
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Robots 

Refrigeration 

Shatter-proof glass 

Synthetic rubber and other syn- 

thetics 

Television 

Vacuum tubes 

Automobiles were invented be- 
for 1900 but they did not come 
into general use until after the 
invention of the multiple clutch 
disk and the self-starter, both of 
which were invented after 1900. 


Fifth—We learn cooperation. 
Equally striking as the advance- 
ment in medical science and in in- 
ventions have been the develop- 
ments in the social sciences. Among 
some of the more important of 
these are: 
City Manager Plan of Govern- 
ment 
Community Cooperatives 
Group Insurance 
Retirement 
Service Clubs, Rotary, Kiwanis, 
etc. 
Social Security 
Unemployment Insurance 
Workmen Compensation, etc. 


Sixth—We conserve and reclaim 
our natural resources. 

We have organized fire protec- 
tion for our invaluable forests, 
established flood controls and are 
fighting the ravages of erosion. We 
have harnessed our water power at 
Niagara, the Tennessee Valley, 
Boulder Dam, the Columbia River 
and elsewhere. We have multi- 
plied our horse power 30-fold in 
the past 40 years. It is estimated 
that each of us has at his disposal 
the equivalent of 100 mechanical 
slaves. Rural electrification carries 
power to the farms. By the use 
of farm machinery we have reduced 
our need for work animals by ten 
million and thus released 30 mil- 
lion acres of ploughed land and 
pasture for raising meat, milk and 
foods. Today we are feeding our- 
selves, our armies in all parts of 
the world, and in addition sending 
food to our allies and to many of 
the inhabitants of the countries 
devastated by our enemies. 


Social Effects of Inventions 

Each of these inventions, discov- 
eries and developments has affected 
our way of life and has given us 
the highest standard of living of 





any country in the world. For 
examiple, the airplane has given us 
fast transport which has materially 
reduced the size of the globe. In 
1900 it took an express train five 
days to travel from New York to 
Los Angeles. A few days ago a 
transport plane having a capacity 
of sixty passengers made the same 
journey in 7 hours. Such planes 
eliminate artificial boundaries and 
make one community of the whole 
world. As an instrument of war, 
the airplane has become our chief 
weapon. Without it sea power 
would be almost valueless and land 
armies seriously handicapped. It 
spearheads almost every significant 
advance made by our armed forces. 
It may make a land power equal 
to a sea power and a small nation 
equal to a large nation. It is used 
in rescue work both on land and 
sea. It lands troops behind the 
enemy lines and carries medicine, 
food and supplies to such troops 
and to marooned troops or to peo- 
ple lost in more or less inaccessible 
places until help can reach them. 
In peace time it carries passengers, 
mail and freight, especially perish- 
able goods. It can be used to ex- 
plore, photograph and map terrain 
formerly remote and difficult to 
reach. It is being used in scatter- 
ing insecticides to preserve large 
crops from destruction. It employs 
millions of people in the construc- 
tion, maintenance and operation of 
planes and of landing fields. It 
raises many international questions 
concerning bases, oil supplies and 
critical materials. These and many 
other social effects may be listed 
for the airplane alone. 

A recent publication listed 150 
social effects of the radio. A like 
catalogue might be listed for each 
of the important inventions and 
discoveries which I have men- 
tioned, but time forbids. 

What price education? If edu- 
cation has been responsible for 
even a meager part of the achieve- 
ments recounted in this brief ad- 
dress, then it has more than justi- 
fied the cost and further suggests 
the wisdom of larger investments 
to yield far greater results. 

It is conceivable that larger in- 
vestments in education might elim- 
inate that scourge of mankind, 
war, and bring to us lasting peace. 

(Continued on page 34) 
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The Virginia Journal of Education--Past 


Honorable Claude A. Swanson, 

then Governor of Virginia, be- 
lieved that Virginia should have a 
state educational magazine similar 
to magazines published in many 
of the other states of the Union. 
His suggestion was that a journal 
should be conducted by a single 
man selected as editor and under 
the patronage of the State Board 
of Education, the State Board of 
Agriculture, and the State institu- 
tions of learning; namely, the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, V.M.I., Wil- 
liam and Mary College, the State 


|: the summer of 1907, the 


Female Normal School (Farm- 
ville), and V.P.I. These institu- 
tions guaranteed their support. 


Following out this idea, Dr. J. A. 
C. Chandler, who, at the time, was 
editor for the publishing house of 
Silver, Burdett & Company, New 
York City, was approached for the 
editorship of the new Journal. Dr. 
Chandler accepted, and the Septem- 
ber 1907 number was the first is- 
sue of the Virginia Journal of 
Education. 

It was on the 6th day of Sep- 
tember, 1907, that I became secre- 
tary to the editor, later business 
manager of the Journal. 

We had to start from “‘scratch.”’ 
The State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction gave us two second- 
hand desks—one for the editor 
and one for the secretary—with 
two chairs. We were assigned a 
small space in a corner of the State 
Corporation Commission’s assem- 
bly room in the Capitol. Soon, 
however, the clerk of the Commis- 
sion ran us out. The Governor 
then gave us the Cloak Room of 
the Senate. When the Legislature 
convened, we had to vacate this 
small room. We then shared a 
room with Mr. E. H. Russell, one 
of the State examiners, in a build- 
ing on the corner of 11th and 
Bank Streets. While here, Dr. 
Chandler resigned as editor to take 
effect June 30, 1908, having been 
elected to the superintendency of 
the Richmond city schools and 
and later elected president of The 
College of William and Mary, 
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and Present 
by FRANCES B. WOODSON 


which office he held until his death, 
May 31, 1934. 


The next editor was Mr. Robert 
Lee Blanton, who served from 
July 1, 1908, to June 22, 1913, 
the date of his death. The secre- 
tary was then put in charge of the 
office until a new editor could be 
appointed, and the office was 
moved to a back room on the base- 
ment floor of the Capitol, a kind 





These interesting sidelights on 
our Journal’s first thirty-seven 
years were written at the editor’s 
request by our beloved Miss 
Woodson, who helped to guide 
the Journal from its beginning 
to her retirement last June. 





of storage room in which was 
stored corn and other agricultural 
products that attracted a number 
of rats which almost ran over the 
secretary's feet. 

Following Mr. Blanton was Mr. 
Joseph W. Everett, who, when he 
saw the office, called it ‘“The Cata- 
combs’’. We then moved to the 
Atlantic Life Insurance Company’s 
building at the corner of 6th and 
Main Streets, office space being 
given us by the State Department 
of Education. Mr. Everett served 
from October, 1913 to July 1, 
1918. 


In September, 1917, the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction re- 
ceived a communication signed by 
W. C. Blakey and S. P. Duke sug- 
gesting that the State Teachers As- 
sociation assume the publication of 
the Virginia Journal of Education. 
A committee of three of the State 
Board was appointed to confer 
with the editor, Mr. J. W. Everett, 
and with a committee appointed 
by the Virginia State Teachers As- 
sociation in November, 1917, as to 
the publication of the Virginia 
Journal of Education beginning 
with September 1, 1918. This 
latter date was set in view of the 
fact that the first number of the 


new volume was about to come 
from the press and all contracts 
had been made up and including 
the completion of said volume, 
which contained ten issues. The 
above arrangement was to continue 
until January 1, 1919, on which 
date the Journal was to be trans- 
ferred to the ownership of the 
State Teachers Association should 
the Association elect at its Novem- 
ber meeting to take it over. Dr. 
Chandler was given the authority 
to name the persons who should 
have joint and temporary control 
of the Virginia Journal of Educa- 
tion from July 1, 1918, to the 
November, 1918, meeting of the 
Virginia State Teachers Associa- 
tion. 

Mr. W. C. Blakey, of the Rich- 
mond City Schools, and Mr. A. 
B. Chandler, of the Fredericksburg 
State Normal School (afterward 
Dr. A. B. Chandler, Martha 
Washington College), were ap- 
pointed the editors. Mr. Chandler 
soon resigned and Mr. Blakey and 
Dr. Chandler as president of the 
Association, had charge of the 
Journal. This arrangement con- 
tinued until July 1, 1921, when a 
new position was created—that of 
Executive Secretary of the Virginia 
State Teachers Association-Editor 
of the Virginia Journal of Educa- 
tion, and Dr. William Thomas 
Sanger, who was a professor at 
Bridgewater College at the time, 
was elected Executive Secretary- 
Editor. At Dr. Sanger’s suggestion, 
the name of the Association was 
changed later from Virginia State 
Teachers Association to the Vir- 
ginia Education Association, at the 
Convention in Norfolk, Novem- 
ber, 1925. 

The change in name was made 
in order that the Association could 
be larger in scope and the usefulness 
of the Journal extended by includ- 
ing a greater number of folks— 
teachers in private schools and 
others engaged in educational work. 
Dr. Sanger was elected to serve from 
August 1, 1921, but could not take 
up his duties until a month later 
as he could not be released from his 
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summer school contract until Sep- 
tember 1. He resigned as Execu- 
tive Secretary-Editor August I, 
1922, to become Secretary to the 
State Board of Education. He is 
now president of the Medical Col- 
lege of Virginia. 

Next came Mr. Cornelius J. 
Heatwole (afterward Dr. Heat- 
wole) elected to take office August 
1, 1922, but due to contract for 
summer school work could not re- 
port until September 1. He served 
until July 6, 1939, the date of his 
death in San Francisco, Calif. 

Mr. Francis S. Chase, our pres- 
ent Executive Secretary-Editor, 
succeeded Dr. Heatwole, reporting 
for duty August 16, 1939. 

However, this is not the whole 
story, for, before the Virginia 
Journal of Education was born, 
there existed a former school jour- 
nal, a partial description of which 
follows. 

The Educational Journal of 
Virginia was established by the 
Educational Association of Vir- 
ginia at a meeting held in Lexing- 
ton, July, 1869. The first number 
was issued in November, 1869. 
From its inception the Journal was 
the organ of the Association, and 
so continued as long as the Asso- 
ciation existed. 

The first editorial committee 
consisted of Chas. H. Winston, 
Dr. Lee Fowell, R. M. Smith, 
Thos. R. Price, and John M. 
Strother. Changes were made in 
this committee from time to time. 
For three years the Journal was 
under the control of this commit- 
tee. 

In 1872, H. H. Harris became 
sole editor. In 1874, Rhodes Mas- 
sie and William F. Fox were asso- 
ciated with him as assistant edi- 
tors. In November, 1875, Harry 
Estill took charge and remained 
until December. 1876. 

In 1877, William F. Fox as- 
sumed control. The Educational 
Association probably disbanded 
this year and turned over the Jour- 
nal to Mr. Fox. In 1887, George 
R. Pace was associated with Wil- 
liam F. Fox. 

In 1892, E. C. Glass, Willis A. 
Jenkins, and J. A. McGilvray ac- 
quired Mr. Fox’s interest and 
established the Virginia School 
Journal which they conducted 
jointly until September, 1895, 
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from which time until June, 1905, 
J. A. McGilvray conducted the 
paper alone. 

Beginning with the 2nd Vol. 
(November, 1870) an ‘‘Official 
Department”’ was established 
(edited by the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction) as a vehicle 
of communication with local 
school officers, etc. This Depart- 
ment was continued through June, 
1905. 

From 1905 to the summer of 
1907, the Journal was discon- 
tinued. 

In the years that followed 1907, 
both the Virginia Journal of Edu- 
cation and the Virginia Education 
Association have made great strides 
under the able leadership of the va- 
rious editors and executive secre- 
taries. It is interesting to note that 
the subscriptions increased from 
4,334 in the fiscal year 1907-1908 
to over 15,000 in the fiscal year 
1943-1944. The latter figure, of 
course, includes the combined 
memberships and _ subscriptions. 
The amount of advertising has also 
greatly increased — reaching $7,- 
368.86 in 1943-1944. This is 
concrete evidence that education is 
keeping pace with other lines of en- 
deavor. 

During the 37 years of existence 
of the Virginia Journal of Educa- 
tion, its office has been moved 16 
times, until, finally, it purchased 
its own headquarters building at 
401 North Ninth Street, where it 
is now doing business. Believe it 
or not, the equipment is still intact. 

It was a joy to work with every 
one of the editors. They were, and 
are, all fine men with brilliant 
minds, and the close association 
with such men has been really an 
education in itself. It would be 
dificult to mention the splendid 
qualities of each. However, it is 
only fair to say that much that we 
are doing today was devised and 
initiated by the first editor, Dr. 
J. A. C. Chandler. He pointed the 
way which others have followed. 

Now that my official connec- 
tion as business manager of the 
Virginia Journal of Education has 
terminated in retirement, I wish to 
take this opportunity to express to 
the officers and members of the As- 
sociation my genuine appreciation 
for all their kindnesses and sub- 
stantial considerations. 











This Months Couer 

‘A half billion dollars and more 
is a lot of money for the school 
children to have saved,”’ said Presi- 
dent Roosevelt as he received the 
official Schools-at-War report from 
13-year-old Donald Beck, spokes- 
man for America’s 30,000,000 
school children on June 29. The 
report for the school year ending 
June, 1944, was inscribed on a 
bullet-scarred propeller tip from a 
Japanese plane shot down in the 
Pacific. It bears the following in- 
scription: 

TO PRESIDENT 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 


Commander in Chief of our 
Armed Forces: 


AMERICA’S SCHOOL CHILDREN 
Are Proud to Present 
13,500 PLANES 
44,700 JEEPS 


and other war equipment to the value of 
$510,000,000 


through the purchase of War Bonds 
during the school year ending June 1944. 


Since the presentation, school 
War Savings reports have risen to 
over $600,000,000 of which Vir- 
ginia schools are estimated to have 
contributed $10,000,000. 

The acceptance ceremony pic- 
tured on our cover was held in the 
President’s study at the White 
House. Donald Beck, spokesman 
for American school children, is 
president of the Student Coopera- 
tive Association of the McLean, 
Virginia, elementary school. This 
school paid for an army training 
plane through War Savings by its 
300 pupils last year. 

As student president, Donald 
had charge of school War Bond 
rallies and was custodian of the 
Schools-at-War flag. This flag, 
flown from the McLean school 
since November, showed that 90 
per cent of the pupils invested 
in War Savings each month. More 
than $25,000 worth of Stamps 
and Bonds were purchased. Donald 
bought three War Bonds last year 
with money earned by delivering 
papers, selling newspaper subscrip- 
tions, carrying out ashes, mowing 
lawns, and running errands. 
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Health Goes To Grips With Food Habits 


A Report of a Cooperative Project in Health and Home Economics 


at Radford High School 
by M’LEDGE MOFFETT 


Coordinator College and High School Education, State Teachers College, Radford 


students have shown 100 
per cent improvement in 
their breakfast eating habits dur- 
ing the last year, according to the 
third annual survey of the nutri- 
tional habits of Radford boys and 
girls. Thirteen per cent of the 
group miss their breakfasts, but 
this is an improvement over the 25 
per cent who regularly missed 
breakfast in 1943. On the other 
hand, the survey shows that the 
Radford diet is deficient in three 
of the basic seven groups of food 
required for balanced nutrition.”’ 
The above is the opening para- 
graph in the newspaper report on 
the food habits of the Radford 
High School students. For the past 
three years, in February, the Home 
Economics Department of the Rad- 
ford High School has sponsored an 
inventory of the food intake of 
every pupil enrolled in school. 
The data thus established become 
the basis for a joint program of 
instruction on nutrition conducted 
by the Home Economics Depart- 
ment, the Health and Physical 
Education Department and _ the 
teachers of the freshman groups in 
the high school. Thus each stu- 
dent makes a personal study of his 
food habits and their implications 
for his health once each year. 


“R’ DFORD High School 


Outline of Procedures 

The working out of this joint 
program is an example of the pos- 
sible cooperation of various de- 
partments of a high school in meet- 
ing the individual and group needs 
of their students. The following 
is an outline of the procedures fol- 
lowed by Farah Rust, teacher of 
Home Economics, Mrs. Glen 
Young, Director of Physical and 
Health Education for girls, Fred 
M. McCoy, Director of Health and 
Physical Education for boys, and 
teachers of the four divisions of the 
freshman groups at Radford; Mrs. 
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Anna Lee Morgan, Pernie Fergu- 
son, Lois Schickel, Lurlene Walker. 

1. The making of the survey is 
a project of the home economics 
teachers, Farah Rust and Beth Jor- 
don. They organized the inven- 
tory form and had it prepared for 
distribution to the students. They 
talked over the form with the 
health teachers and together they 
planned for its administration to 
the children. 

2. The health teachers explained 
the form and its purpose to the 
pupils. The inventory is given by 
these teachers in their regular 
classes. 

3. Each pupil in the entire 
school makes a record of his intake 
on the day on which the inventory 
is presented. The data are tabulated 
by the home economics students 
and teachers. This enables them to 
get a firsthand picture of the food 
habits of their associates in school. 


4. The 1944 data are summa- 
rized in four graph charts showing 
the food habits of boys; those of 
girls: the total intake according to 
the basic seven food groups; and 
the between meal foods eaten. 

5. The record for each division 
of the health classes is kept sep- 
arately and a breakdown is made 
showing the facts for each class 
group. 

6. With this breakdown before 
them, the home economics teachers 
prepare a written set of recommen- 
dations for the topics needing em- 
phasis with each group of stu- 
dents. These suggestions are re- 
ferred to the health teacher who in 
turn uses them as the basis for the 
instructional program which she 
plans with the students to meet 
their individual needs. 

7. The home economics teacher 
also prepared a packet of material 
to supplement the instructional re- 
sources of the health teacher in 
teaching nutritional facts. These 


materials were largely gathered 
from Government bulletins and 
commercial firms. ‘They are suit- 
able for bulletin board displays in 
the gymnasium and for reading 
and individual work in the health 
education classroom. 

A general consciousness of the 
all-school program was created by 
the arrangement of a window ex- 
hibit in the main corridor showing 
the total results of the survey of 
the food habits. This year the ex- 
hibit emphasized the “‘black out”’ 
of the three food classes in the 
basic seven which the survey re- 
vealed. Simultaneously, a news ar- 
ticle is released to the local papers 
giving the result of the survey of 
the dietary habits of the children. 
This article is written to focus the 
attention of the parents, home- 
makers, and meal planners of the 
city upon the habits of their chil- 
dren. With this background laid 
by the Home Economics Depart- 
ment, the instructional program 
becomes a major responsibility of 
the health teachers and the core 
curriculum teachers. 


Health Education Activities 

The Health Education teachers 
have carried out, with their various 
groups of students, the following 
activities: 

1. Have taught the basic seven 
food groups and their function in 
health. 

2. Discussed the findings of the 
survey of their group as related to 
their food and health habits. 

3. Set up conclusions as to what 
the group should do to improve 
their food habits. 

4. Good eating habits were dis- 
cussed and encouraged, stressing 
their relation with health in giving 
vitality, in developing of greater 
skills in their physical education 
program. 

5. Individual conferences with 

(Continued on page 35) 
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Science Developments 
Teachers Should Understand 


by BERTHA E. SLYE 
School Service Department, Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company 


O analysis of teaching tech- 
N niques will determine the 

best method we may use in 
the future to solve any or all of 
the problems. The complexities of 
our modern living are constantly 
changing because of our increased 
knowledge of science. Science will 
always add new phases of the prob- 
lems to be studied. They must be 
treated as they occur in our own 
local situations. However, an un- 
derstanding of the trends in edu- 
cation and in public thinking to- 
ward functional science should be 
a guiding force in helping us to 
meet some current teaching prob- 
lems which have suddenly come to 
the front because of pressure of 
wartime training. 


Objectives of Science Education 


First of all, I should like you 
to think with me on the basic con- 
cepts of science education and their 
relation to the current activities of 
students. I am sure that we are 
agreed on these objectives at least: 
1) that students and laymen, re- 
gardless of age, should acquire a 
fundamental knowledge of the 
physical laws which govern the ex- 
istence of every living being: 2) 
that they should develop a con- 
structive attitude of mind; 3) that 
they should plan a method of at- 
tack which will help them to ad- 
just themselves to a rapidly chang- 
ing environment with a minimum 
of reactionary emotional disturb- 
ance; and 4) that the acquisition 
of these phases of science education 
should be of such nature that it 
will help them to look far enough 
ahead and plan for the future. 

The manner in which we have 
met the crises of today has demon- 
strated how quickly we can apply 
the laws of physical science in solv- 
ing the countless and immediate 
problems on the battlefront, at the 
factory, in the classroom, or in the 
home. In spite of adverse criticisms 
made of our past educational sys- 
tem, we have made an amazing ad- 
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justment from a peacetime econ- 
omy to a wartime one. We have 
fashioned new materials to take 
the place of those which are de- 
pleted. We have quickly learned 
how to combat the elemental forces 
of nature and barbarism, the rav- 
ages of pest and disease on all 
fronts. Our thinking has sudden- 
ly become objective and analytical. 
If it were otherwise, the experience 
would prove costly to us; it would 
endanger the entire community 
and nation. The general causes and 
effects of war have established the 
fact that we must not only help 
our students to have a scientific or 
research outlook which can be ap- 
plied in the practical solution of 
their personal and social problems 
but we must make certain that it 
is applied during peaceful occupa- 
tions as well as in crises. Only 
then can we be sure that our race 
will continue to advance on a high 
plane. 


Students must learn to conserve 
natural resources, to establish 
greater health and safety, to make 
adjustment to labor-saving ma- 
chinery, and to attain a more in- 
telligent consumption of goods 
and services. Moreover, they must 
learn how to evaluate critically 
opinions and materials so that the 
interaction with a complex, mate- 
rialistic, and rapidly changing en- 
vironment will not submerge their 
ideas. All of these items of un- 
derstandings are not facts estab- 
lished by a select group of scien- 
tists to be interpreted by a few spe- 
cialists in the research laboratories, 
or by a few science educators. They 
must be the part of each person in 
his daily living. Furthermore, this 
understanding should begin to 
function in his life from the time 
he is old enough to put two words 
together and say ‘““How, Mother?” 
or “Why, Mother,” in an attempt 
to learn more about himself and 
his environment. 

Also this understanding should 
continue to develop and increase 





through all of his years of educa- 
tion. A child is innately interested 
in science. However, the facts of 
science life have relatively little 
meaning to him unless they are re- 
lated to his personal environment. 
Therefore, he will seek to find for 
himself answers to questions about 
this environment either inside or 
outside of the laboratory in some 
form of experimental activity. The 
secret of much of the teaching of 
science lies in our ability to cap- 
ture the germ of interest and en- 
thusiasm which our students have 
for science and which is the em- 
bryo of all progress in science. 


Effect on Behavior 


What is the effect of this ac- 
cumulated understanding or its 
lack on the behavior of the stu- 
dent? If he has had the proper 
training in the home, at school, 
in the community, in learning how 
to think critically in discovering 
the truth, and if he has learned 
how to apply the scientific princi- 
ples in the solving of problems 
for himself and others, he in a 
measure will find himself able to 
cope with the existing problems in 
any crisis. He will be able to dis- 
cipline himself in a constructive 
way, and he will be able to pos- 
sess ideas rather than be possessed 
by them. If, however, he has lacked 
this disciplinary training, which 
in my opinion must be acquired 
partly through directed practice, 
if he is frustrated in his need of 
satisfactory answers to his ques- 
tions about himself and his en- 
vironment, he will depend on 
his intuition if he is to meet the 
problems at all. With so many 
problems to meet and solve, with 
an accumulated set of frustrated 
hopes, ideals, inhibitions and fears, 
in a world of conflicting creeds, 
ideologies, theories, nations and 
races, he becomes emotionally un- 
stable. In fact, the achievement of 
some persons becomes so low that 
they are a menace to society at 
large. 

What is the answer to this emo- 
tional instability? It is the use of 
habitual intelligence that is best 
taught and understood by the 
study of science. It can become a 
part of the student’s habitual 
equipment if he has learned to in- 
vestigate for himself in the labora- 
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This illuminating analysis of science laboratory procedures, origin- 
ally prepared for the Pittsburgh meeting of Science Teachers of 
National Education Association, is based on observations during years 
of experience and contacts with elementary and junior high school 
teachers of science, and experiences as a member of a large civic 
committee for the study of juvenile delinquency. 





tory and thus think for himself. 

Let us examine the relation of 
our laboratory methods to this 
problem of behavior. 

Is this emotional instability, not 
only on the part of some of our 
fighting men but many of our 
civilian population, due to a lack 
of sufficient knowledge of the 
physical laws; or, is it due to the 
methods by which that knowl- 
edge has been given to them? Can 
it be due to the lack of opportu- 
nity which they need in laboratory 
practice within the classroom in 
learning how to apply the physical 
laws of science to their daily ac- 
tivities, or is it possible that they 
have had an inadequate library of 
information? Are they unable to 
digest the quantity of literature on 
the products created through the 
laboratory procedures of the re- 
search specialist, or do they lack 
the ability as a consumer to meet 
critical situations with equal crit- 
ical opinions? 

Obviously, not any one of these 
can be said to be the sole basic 
cause of the abnormal behavior of 
people. All six have been contrib- 
uting factors in causing chaotic 
thinking and emotional disturb- 
ances. Particularly is this revealed 
in the activities of our juvenile 
offenders today. They have stood 
far too long on the doorsteps of 
our educational institutions, and 
have failed to find a real challenge 
to their inquisitive minds. 

An illustrative case of the kind 
of thinking which can result when 
students are unable to find a chal- 
lenge to their questions concerning 
their relationship to their environ- 
ment is that of a group of young- 
sters of a Michigan community, 
who had been emotional behavior 
problems over a period of years. 
Their delinquent activities and 
court records staggered even the 
imagination of the court officials. 
The police, interested because the 
adolescents of this community were 
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creating so many disturbances de- 
manding a greater part of their at- 
tention, reconditioned an old 
house and turned it into a labora- 
tory in which the youngsters could 
find an outlet for their imagina- 
tion. Activities of all sorts were 
organized. Clubs were formed in 
which they could follow their in- 
terest in a hobby. Incidentally, 
many of these hobbies were of a 
scientific nature. Almost immedi- 
ately their behavior changed. As 
a matter of fact, there was such a 
marked change in their emotional 
reactions, that, within two years, 
the court cases of juvenile offend- 
ers within that area of the city 
declined from an annual record of 
468 cases down to that of two 
cases. 

I am fully aware of all the vol- 
untary activities which many 
teachers and sponsors of science 
clubs have carried on within the 
classroom laboratory. However, 
there is much to be done yet in or- 
der that all students may be given 
the right kind of functional sci- 
ence. We should encourage and 
promote any program of education 
among teachers that will assure us 
that the basic concepts of science 
and their relation to emotional be- 
havior will be taught in the ele- 
mentary level of education; that 
the students will be given an op- 
portunity to develop, with directed 
laboratory practice, a cornerstone 
of inquisitiveness, initiative, and 
self-reliance as it relates to their 
behavior, and that this be a con- 
tinuing experience throughout all 
of their education. 


Educational Readjustment 

What will be the effect of the 
educational readjustment on the 
students following the close of the 
present conflict? Shall we as teach- 
ers revert to the traditional form 
of classroom procedures which we 
carried on before the war, or shall 
we streamline our methods in ac- 
cordance with those techniques 


used by the instructors of the 
armed forces? The use of acceler- 
ated techniques places emphasis on 
more visual training which is now 
used in the training of men for im- 
mediate duty on the battlefront. 

The use of films, charts, models, 
exhibits and bulletin boards is not 
a technique that was suddenly 
pulled out of the hat since the be- 
ginning of the present war. The 
effectiveness with which they were 
used by the teachers in the past, 
and the phenomenal growth of 
special visual educational depart- 
ments in many school systen ~ at- 
tested their value, and deterr .<d 
their quick acceptance by the army 
officials as a means of speeding up 
the learning processes of the men 
at the front. 

The material which has been re- 
leased through visual films included 
such subjects as engines, airplane 
structures, propellers, brakes, de- 
icers, parachutes, weather, naviga- 
tion, radio, photography, identi- 
fication of aircraft, oxygen equip- 
ment, instruments, servicing of 
planes, flight training, protection 
against pests of jungles and deserts, 
first aid, food concentrates and 
diet. 

Another proof of the value of 
these aids is the use made of films 
and charts by industrial technicians 
and instructors in the training of 
workers within a large plant. 
These forms of visual aids have 
helped the employee to understand 
and quickly learn new processes; 
to retain that which he has learned; 
and to improve his workmanship. 


Other Uses of Films 

The industries have developed 
another more tangible and impor- 
tant use of the films. For several 
years they have carried on an edu- 
cational program of instructing the 
civilian population on the new 
processes developed within the 
technical laboratories. All of these 
processes are of vital importance to 
the layman, since they touch every 
activity of his life. While science 
and industry concentrate on the 
grim weapons of war, they never 
lose sight of the fact that any new 
improvements made in equipment 
can and will be applied to the 
products of peace: and the changes 
which will necessarily follow in 
our living when the wheels of in- 

(Continued on page 37) 
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Vinginias Schools at War: Progress and Plans 


School Sales 


During the session of 1943-44, 
the elementary and secondary 
schools of Virginia reported $7,- 
979,343.83 in sales of War Sav- 
ings Stamps and Bonds. This total 
represents reports from 96 of the 
120 school divisions in the State. 
On the basis of these returns from 
approximately 80 per cent of the 
school systems, it is estimated that 
total sales in Virginia were at least 
$9,500,000. Sales in the private 
secondary schools are estimated to 
total $100,000; in the parochial 
schools, $400,000; a grand total 
of $10,000,000 for the session of 
1943-44. School sales for the ses- 
sion of 1942-43 were $6,500,000. 

Twenty-two of the 24 city 
school systems reported sales of 
$3,098,108.34, or an average of 
approximately $25 per pupil in 
average daily attendance. Seventy- 
four of the 100 county school sys- 
tems reported sales of $4,881,- 
235.49, or an average of approxi- 
mately $15 per pupil. 

Eight cities reported total 
school sales of over $100,000 for 
the session. Richmond led the city 
schools with a total of $664,910.- 
66. Norfolk, last year’s leader, 
was second this session with total 
sales of $539,432.25. Alexandria 
was third with sales of $276,- 
139.15. 


Arlington led the counties of 
the State with school sales of 
$383,357.25. Norfolk County 
was second with sales of $263,- 
743.45, Franklin County third 
with $276,368.00, and Accomack 
fourth with the surprising total of 
$258,663.43. Sixteen of the coun- 
ties reported school sales in excess 
of $100,000 each, a rather re- 
markable showing. 

Only fifty-six of the 96 divi- 
sions reporting submitted an analy- 
sis of the sales totals for the ses- 
sion. In these divisions, 62 per 
cent of the amounts reported rep- 
resented sales to students, 17 per 
cent to teachers, and 21 per cent 
to ‘‘others.”” In other words, ap- 
proximately four-fifths of all 
school sales in Virginia for the ses- 
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ACCOMPLISHMENTS IN 1943-44 


sion of 1943-44 were to pupils 
and teachers. 


Triple-Threat Campaign 


Last fall the Triple-Threat 
Campaign was launched with the 
opening of schools and concluded 
on December 7. Practically every 
city and county in the State par- 
ticipated. Treasury Department ci- 
tations were awarded to 560 
schools which reported the “‘pur- 
chase’’ of 2,782 individual pieces 
of equipment, representing a total 
investment of $2,083,637.61 dur- 
ing the period of the campaign. 
The number of small schools earn- 
ing T'riple-Threat citations was es- 
pecially noteworthy. 


Buy-A-Plane Campaign 

The Buy-A-Plane Campaign 
was inaugurated during the second 
semester. Twenty-two schools 
completed successfully their cam- 
paigns to ‘‘purchase’’ planes before 
the end of the session. The Alex- 
andria school sold $175,000 in 
stamps and bonds to pay for a 
B-25 Medium Bomber. Lane High 
School, Charlottesville; Portlock 
High School, Norfolk County; and 
Cathedral School, Richmond, pur- 
chased P-51 Mustang Fighters at 
$75,000 each. The other schools 
were awarded certificates for $15,- 
000 Fairchild Trainer Planes. 

An exact duplicate of the decal- 
comania to be mounted in the 
plane, which carries the name and 
address of the school, has been 
mailed to each school reporting the 
completion of its campaign. To 
date, none of the Virginia schools 
has reported hearing from the 


crews of ‘‘their planes.” 


College Program 

All except one of the Virginia 
colleges have organized for the 
sale of War Stamps and Bonds. 
While reports for the session of 
1943-44 are far from complete, 
the eleven colleges which have sub- 
mitted statistics on sales report a 
total of $314,364.78. Sweet Briar 
led with $93,142.50; Virginia 
Military Institute was second with 
$57,045.20. Mary Washington, 
Madison, Randolph-Macon Wo- 
man’s College, Radford, and Wil- 
liam and Mary each reported sales 
of $25,000 or over during the ses- 
sion. 


Distribution of Materials 

Supplies of War Savings mate- 
rials have been: mailed directly to 
each of the 4,000 schools in Vir- 
ginia from the Richmond office. 
In addition to regular mailings of 
the Teachers’ Bulletin and other 
supplies of this type which have 
gone to every school, literally 
thousands of pamphlets, posters, 
and handbooks have been sent 
upon request of individual teach- 
ers. Over 175,000 copies of the 
Victory Workbooks alone were 
sent to elementary supervisors in 
response to an order form enclosed 
with a sample copy. A new sup- 
ply is already at hand for distribu- 
tion this fall. 

The Richmond office keeps a 
supply of all the material listed in 
the Teachers’ Bulletins. A postal 
card request addressed to the Vir- 
ginia Education War Savings Com- 
mittee, 214 N. Fifth Street, Rich- 
mond 19, Virginia, is all that is 
necessary. 


OBJECTIVES FOR 1944-45 


1. Leeal Committees—In De- 
cember, 1941, War Savings Edu- 
cation Committees were appointed 
by School Superintendents in each 
school division. During the three 
years that the program has been in 
operation some of these committees 
have become inactive, largely be- 
cause of extensive changes in school 
personnel. It is important that 


each city and county have an edu- 
cation committee to assist in plan- 
ning the program, to stimulate 
sales in individual schools, and to 
compile consolidated reports for 
the division. The chairmanship of 
such a committee is an opportunity 
for a very real form of service to 
one’s country. 

This fall each superintendent 
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A Five-Point Program 
For 1944-45 


Approved by Virginia Educa- 
tion War Savings Committee, 
August 5, 1944 
1. An actively functioning 
War Savings Education 
Committee in each city and 

county school system. 

2. A definite goal for each 
school in terms of a piece 
of eauipment to be “pur- 
chased” during the session 
through the sale of Stamps 
and Bonds. 





banner in every school 
showing that 90% of the 
pupils are investing syste- 
matically in War Savings 
Stamps and Bonds. 
4, A Minute Man flag in every 
school showing that 90% 
of the teachers are partici- 
pating in a Payroll Savings 
Plan for the purchase of 
War Bonds. 
A systematic record of 
sales of Stamps and Bonds 
in each school in order that 
a semester or session re- 
port can be made to the 
city or county education 
chairman. 


at 














has been requested to check his edu- 
cation committee and to report the 
name and address of his chairman. 
Let us make our first objective for 
1944-45 an. actively functioning 
War Savings Education Commit- 
tee in each school division. 


2. A Goal for the Year—It is 
suggested that each school set as its 
goal the purchase of a piece of 
equipment for the armed forces. An 
extended list of equipment may be 
marked with decalcomanias bearing 
the name and address of the school 
which “‘purchased”’ it. It is sug- 
gested that schools select goals that 
can be achieved over relatively 
short periods. The $1,950 Field 
Ambulance is featured in the Sep- 
tember issue of Schools-at-War, a 
copy of which will be sent to each 
teacher in Virginia. 

Forms for reporting the com- 
pletion of a given campaign may 
be obtained from the Richmond 
office. Decalcomanias or citations 
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The hospital service plane ($125,000) brings casualties from the battle 
front for hospital care. Here field ambulances ($1,950) are lined up to trans- 


port litter patients to an Army base hospital. 


School War Savings cam- 


paigns may finance hospital service planes, field ambulances and many other 
pieces of vital war equipment.—Army Air Forces Photo 


will be awarded to the individual 
school upon receipt of the form 
properly filled out. 


3. Schools-at-War Flag—Every 
school in Virginia should fly the 
Schools-at-War Flag showing that 
90 per cent or more of its pupils 
are investing systematically in War 
Savings Stamps. During the past 
session only 53 schools in Virginia 
filed applications for the privilege 
of displaying the Schools-at-War 
Flag. We should at least treble this 
total this session. Systematic sav- 
ings by individual pupils, small 
though the weekly or monthly 
amount may be, is the very heart 
of the War Savings Educational 
Program. Students in each school 
should be encouraged to form the 
habit of putting aside a small sum 
weekly or monthly as a practical 


aspect of thrift education. 


Application forms for the 
Schools-at-War Flag may be ob- 
tained from the Richmond office 
at 214 North Fifth Street. The 
flags themselves may be ordered 
from the U. S. Flag and Signal 
Company, 217 Bank Street, Nor- 
folk. The 4’x6’ flag is $3.70; the 
18”x24” banner is $1.00. 

The September issue of the 
Teachers’ Bulletin contains as an 
insert a classroom 90 per cent ban- 
ner which can be reversed to show 
Uncle Sam scowling over the class's 
failure to hit 90 per cent. 


4. Minute Man Flag—Douring 
the past session 66 schools made 
application for certificates entitling 
them to display the Minute Man 
Flag, the official symbol of the 

(Continued on page 33) 





ment. 





Will Your School Accept This Two-Fold 
“Military Objective”? 

(1) By American Education Week, November 5-11, qualify to 
fly the Schools-at-War flag indicating at least 90% of your 
pupils are saving regularly. 

(2) By December 7, 1944, complete at least one campaign 
to sponsor one or more ambulances, planes, or other equip- 


Plan to report “Mission Accomplished” on December 7. 
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Building Our Profession 


HETHER she realizes it or 
W not the teacher has a part 
to play in the remaking of 
the world when peace comes. She 
had much to do with preparing 
our boys and girls to take their 
places in the fight to preserve the 
free democratic way of life which 
they had learned is their heritage. 
We hear much about the number 
rejected by the selective service on 
account of poor intelligence rating. 
We want to be sure that does not 
happen again because of lack of 
opportunity. We can take just 
pride that along with all ovr texch- 
.ing for peaceful living yur 
neighbors there was give: sO 
large a number of our yous pro 
ple a love of country, an ¢2.: \ ss 
to serve when she was thre. 2), 
and sufficient fundamental k» ow! 
edge to prepare them for the train- 
ing that made them in so short a 
time the finest and best equipped 
forces the world has ever seen. 
Yes, the teacher had a part in 
that. She will also have a part in 


the post-war peace if she will it. 
It cannot be one teacher alone but 
many teachers united. The power 
we may wield depends upon our 
realization of the task, how well 
we fortify ourselves with knowl- 
edge of how to perform it, and our 


unity of purpose in seeing it 


through. 


Teamwork the Key 

The key to success is teamwork. 
Teamwork means organization, 
local, state, and national with 
every teacher a member of all three. 
It should be a matter of profes- 
sional pride to carry membership 
cards of all. Where the local asso- 
cation is strong and active it is 
pretty certain you will find good 
schools. The greater the number 
of busy local groups in the state 
the better education in the state 
will become. The state association 
must deal with statewide questions 
and the Virginia Education Asso- 
ciation is doing a fine job. It will 
do a better job now that it has 
larger financial backing. Active 
local organizations and an aggres- 
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by ELEANOR P. ROWLETT 
NEA Director for Virginia 


sive state association would still be 
provincial without a national as- 
sociation to participate in the form- 
ulation of the educational policies 
of the nation. Likewise is the 
teacher’s influence broadened when 
she is a part of all three. Is there 
any profession whose members 
need more to have a wide view 
than the teaching profession? Is 
there anyone who should be more 
concerned with the problems of the 
peace than teachers? The individ- 
ual teacher can do nothing alone: 
the local association has little voice; 
the state organization may make 
itself heard, but only the National 
Education Association can speak 
with authority on national affairs. 
It is the voice of education in the 
nation. It represents education be- 
fore the Congress of the United 
States. It will speak at the peace 
conference. Can any teacher afford 
not to have a part in it? 


Virginia Going Forward 

Virginia is going forward in 
education; last year she made great 
strides, but she still has a long way 
to go. Shall we teachers sit and 
wait, hoping someone will come 
along and push the wagon out of 
the rut? Or shall we put our shoul- 
ders to the wheel? It is obvious 
that we can get ahead faster if we 
all push together locally, as a state, 
and nationally. The National 
Education Association stands ready 
to help any local and state group. 
It will provide helpful literature 
and send a field worker to discuss 
local problems. It maintains an 
excellent research department and 
library which is at the service of 
local groups. 

Virginia was one of the eighteen 
two-star states last year. This 
means that she reached her quota 
in the War and Peace Fund and 
in membership in the N.E.A. At 
the representative assembly held in 
Pittsburgh in July a five-year plan 
was adopted. By this plan it is 
hoped that ninety per cent of the 
teachers of the nation will be mem- 
bers of the National Education 
Association five years from now. 


To reach this goal the states were 
asked to add at least one-fifth of 
the number each year for five years. 

In 1942-43 Virginia had 5,229 
N.E.A. members. To this we added 
2,116 making a total of 7,345 for 
1943-44. Our quota for this time 
is set at 9,600, subject to the ac- 
ceptance of the Virginia Education 
Association. We shall need 2,255 
additional members in 1944-45. 
The Honor Roll of the N.E.A. for 
1943-44 shows that twenty-one 
Virginia counties, twelve cities, and 
about six hundred fifty schools had 
100 per cent membership. We hope 
there will be many more “‘one hun- 
dred percenters’”’ this time. Some 
groups in the State have adopted 
the all-inclusive dues plan whereby 
dues to local, state, and national 
are paid in a lump sum and dis- 
tributed by the local treasurer or 
by the division superintendent if 
the method of collecting dues is by 
pay-roll deduction. With every- 
one working together we can make 
our quota and become a three-star 
state this year. 

The five-year plan and the quota 
system are just devices to stimu- 
late interest and measure results. 
What counts is the professional 
interest in education of each in- 
dividual teacher. This is shown 
not only by a good job done in the 
classroom, important as that is, but 
also by the cooperative effort to 
build on the foundations laid by 
our predecessors and thus raise the 
profession to its rightful place in 
the affairs of men. Major Harold 
Benjamin sums it up in_ these 
words: 

‘In the future the public school system 
will be a source of new concepts of free- 
dom, a principal weapon in the never 
ending battle against ignorance and ill- 
will. To increase the esteem in which the 
great enterprise of public education is held 
among our people is a task of tremendous 
responsibility and honor.’’ 


Teachers, this is our task! To 
accomplish it we must join hands. 
Active membership in local, state, 
and national associations is the 
way. ‘Thus can we become build- 
ers of our profession. 
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EDUCATION’S STAKE 
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VIRGINIA WAR FUND 


ICTORY!—A military victory is in sight. Yes. 

After much more expenditure of funds; using up 
of national resources; expenditure of human ef- 
fort; personal, family, community, and national 
sacrifice; breaking of human bodies and distrac- 
tion of human minds; and after much more loss 
of human life, we shall have a military, naval, 
and air victory; but 


W HAT IS VICTORY ?—wWars are never fought 


merely to win a military victory. Even the dic- 
tators who glorify war do not fight them merely 
to win a military victory. They have an ulterior 
goal that they think is worth fighting for. Our 
own participation in this war will not be justified 
unless we have entered it for the purpose of win- 
ning or of saving something that is dearer than 
the resources, the effort, the sacrifice, the human 
lives it costs. And 


FOR US AMERICANS—That purpose is to 


protect a social ideal that more and more of us 
are determined shall come to pass—the ideal of 
creating a way of life in which every individual 
shall have the fullest freedom, untrammeled by 
want, or fear, or censorship, or bigotry, to realize 
his full powers, both for his personal happiness 
and as his civic contribution to the state. We 
believed that that purpose was worth fighting 
for, and we believe that the war will never be 
won until we, and all those nations that are like- 
minded with us, are again free to follow that 
purpose. 


Y IRGINIANS—We Virginians fully share that 


purpose. And we follow Woodrow Wilson in 
the settled conviction that the military victory 
will be but a mockery unless it is accompanied by 
a spiritual victory. That spiritual victory must 
take, at least in part, the form of the birth of a 
realization that all men everywhere who have 
been fighting by our side for a purpose like our 
own are our brothers. And 


W E believe that brotherhood expresses itself most 


genuinely in deeds rather than in words, in mutual 
helpfulness, mutual sympathy, and mutual co- 
operation. In present terms, in the field of in- 
ternational affairs, this means that we must begin 
now to meet the distressing needs of groups of 
men likeminded with ourselves, wherever they 
may be. We must plan to collaborate with them 
in a postwar international organization. And we 
must begin now to teach our children in the 
schools and, in part through them, to our adults 
in home and factory. Then will be born the 
new spirit indispensable to a lasting peace. 


FRIENDLY COOPERATION rather than selfish 


isolation must be the spirit of our policy from this 
time on. For consider the situation: when this 
war began there were seven great world powers. 
When it closes there will be only four—and for 
a good many years only three: The United States, 
Great Britain, and Russia. It is unimaginable 
that in that world that is even now upon us, we 
could or should or would fail to take a leading 
part. 


In this task public education must play an important role. It is because of this fact 
that the Virginia Education Association has appointed a committee to cooperate with the 
Virginia War Fund in supporting its appeal to Virginians, young and old, to imple- 
ment by deeds its impulses to international goodwill. In the following pages will be found 
suggestions as to what can be done to effectuate this end, especially in the schools. 


NATIONAL WAR FUND 


* 
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THREE FRONTS-ONE CAUSE 









Victims of the Jap Terror 


committee. 


American Denmark Relief 
American Field Service 


American Relief for Italy 


British War Relief Socie’ v 
Friends of Luxembourg 
Greek War Relief 
Philippine War Relie’ 
Polish War Relief 

Queen Wilhemina Fund 





Il. Why Are We Asked to Support These 
Causes by Contributions? 


The government could raise this fund through 
public taxation. Why does it not do this? Why 
call on us? ‘There are three good reasons: 

(1) It does more good to us to give by impulsion 
than by compulsion. 

(2) The recipients would rather receive from 
our hearts than from our treasury. 

(3) It is an educational influence, enabling us to 
examine and then to identify ourselves with the need 
that there is in the world. 


il, Why Should Virginia Teachers Interest Them- 
selves in Interpreting the Virginia War Fund? 


Because it gives an unusually fine opportunity to in- 
terest students in other peoples, other lands, other 
needs, other problems. 

Because it would seem to offer about the finest pos- 
sible public school approach to an introduction 
to international affairs. 

Because it begins with the child in building up a 
sense of spiritual kinship of all peoples—the 
fundamental basis of enduring peace. 

Because through the child the message of the needs 
will spread to adults, making the home as well 
as the school an instrument in the development 
of international goodwill. 


1V. What Assistance and Material Is Available to 
Teachers Who Would Like to Use the Virginia War 
Fund Campaign Period as a Time of Expanding 
Student. Horizons in the Field of International 
Affairs and the Future Position of the United States 
Among the Nations of the World? 


(1) A letter will go to every division superin- 
tendent, who will be invited to appoint a chairman 
of the local education committee of each community. 
If you wish, speak to him. 

(2) A letter and package of materials will go to 
every school principal. It is hoped that these will 


be disposed to suggest to teachers the use of this ma- 
terial during the campaign. 


I. What Is The Virginia War Fund? 


It is Virginia’s part of the National War Fund. The National War Fund is the 
total fund contributed by the American people to the support of the twenty-four 
agencies listed below, all of which have been approved by a National War Fund 
Ten thousand communities, among them yours, are asked to con- 
tribute $250,000,000.00 to aid 60,000,000 people. 
the aid of every one of these agencies: 


American Relief for Czechoslovakia 


American Relief for France 


American Relief for Norway 
Belgian War Relief Society 


Every contribution goes to 


Refugee Relief Trustees 

Russian War Relief 

United China Relief 

United Lithuanian Relief 

United Seamen's Service 

United Service Organizations 

United States Committee for the Care of 
European Children 

United Yugoslav Relief 

War Prisoners Aid 

War Prisoners Aid, Y.M.C.A. 

War Relief Services 


(3) If special assistance is desired, write to the 
Chairman of the state education committee. In any 
case, please do not fail to let him know if your school 
is participating in this teaching project. 

Communications should be addressed to 

E. L. Fox, Chatrman, 
Virginia War Fund, 
Education Committee, 
Ashland, Virginia. 


Suggestions for High School Teachers 


Social studies teachers will at once recognize the 
possibilities of developing student interest in the 
world and its problems by the use of materials avail- 
able from the Virginia War Fund, especially its kit 
of materials available to any teacher. History, Geog- 
raphy, and Government texts already in use in the 
school, volumes in these fields in the school or com- 
munity library, newspapers, current periodicals, films 
available from the State Department of Education, 
and from other agencies—these afford a wealth of 
material suited to the needs of high school students. 

Discussion groups might be organized, or student 
forums held. 

A meeting of the student Cooperative Association 
or similar student group might well center its pro- 
gram on the Virginia War Fund campaign and the 
student’s relation to it. 

Fairs of the Nations’’ might be held, using the 
costumes of the nations whose peoples are aided by 
proceeds from the Fund. 

Chapel programs, under student auspices, might 
be held, in which students might briefly describe the 
agencies which receive support from the proceeds of 
the War Fund. 

It is hoped that high school teachers will send 
to the State Education Committee chairman an ac- 
count of any project that seems to have proven espe- 
cially effective. It is hoped also that such projects 
as the high schools carry out may be, as far as prac- 
ticable, tied in in some way with the actual effort the 
community makes to support the War Fund cam- 
paign. In this way the student will be able to iden- 
tify himself with the community life. 
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Some Suggestions for Teachers of 
Elementary Grades 


Pupils in the Virginia schools are having many 
experiences which acquaint them with the location of 
other communities and nations and with the people 
who live there. They have friends and relatives who 
are serving in the armed forces in other parts of the 
world and from whom they receive letters; they real- 
ize that shortages in certain commodities have brought 
about rationing and changed practices in living. They 
enjoy music and art which was produced by people 
of other nations; they read stories and current ma- 
terial about various countries of the world; they 
listen to radio commentators from distant lands; in 
some communities they attend school and church with 
children of other nationalities; they participate in 
drives such as those connected with the National War 
and Community Fund. These experiences furnish a 
rich background for use by teachers in planning 
school work which will help pupils develop a better 
understanding, of people of different nations and races 
and thereby build a basis for world friendship. Teach- 
ers have said that they are hesitant in approaching 
work in this area because they feel unprepared them- 
selves in knowledge and methods of procedure. Some 
of their problems which they have listed are: 


What are the new conceptions of world geography? 

What hitherto unknown peoples and places have 
been brought to our attention through the ac- 
tivities of the war? 

How can we guide children in more desirable at- 
titudes toward races and peoples? 

How can we prepare children for their responsibil - 
ities in post-war economics? 

What is the individual’s responsibility in world 
affairs? 

How will the scientific discoveries and inventions 
of the war era affect living conditions? 

How may present health standards be improved so 
as to insure efficient leaders and workers in a 
post-war world? 


The committee recognizes the fact that pioneer 
effort is involved in the work to be done. ‘‘World- 
mindedness’ is an attitude yet to be achieved. Few 
individuals today, perhaps none, have a grasp of the 
problems and their solutions that the school children 
of today will face as adults. Certainly none has con- 
ceived the process of successfully working to solve 
them. The task of the school, then, is to assist in 
society's effort to develop hitherto untried methods 


Medical Aid for Victims of War 
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of working cooperatively 
with other peoples in fac- 
ing the problems of the 
world. ‘‘Subject-matter,”’ 
therefore, must be discov- 
ered in the dynamic proc- 
ess of attacking, intelli- 
gently, problems affecting 
the pupils as they emerge. 

Once the teachers recog- 
nize this fact, timidity 
about their own lack of 
necessary knowledge will 
be replaced by an eager- 
ness to explore, with the 
pupils, real problems that 
face them. “‘World-mind- sad 
edness” will necessarily 
grow out of such experi- 
ence. 

The committee of the Virginia War Fund sug- 
gests the following procedures and sources of infor- 
mation which may be helpful to the elementary 
school teachers in developing world-mindedness in 
their pupils. 

Work with the children may be organized in sev- 
eral ways. Some teachers will find it convenient to 
organize the work around problems such as: 

How do communication and other services in- 

fluence the relationship of countries? 

Why are nations dependent on each other for cer- 

tain products in food, clothing, and shelter? 

How does climate affect the modes of living in a 

country? 

What are the reasons for likenesses and differences 

in recreation in various countries? 

What can art, music, and literature tell about the 

people of a country and their ways of living? 

How do people of different communities, nations, 

and races, establish and maintain friendly re- 
lations? 

In solving these problems many materials includ- 
ing books, newspapers, magazines, visual aids, globes, 
and maps will be used. There will be a variety of 
activities engaged in by individuals and groups. There 
will be no separate ‘‘geography”’ period, but geog- 
raphy will be used as a source in working on the 
group problem. Other teachers will prefer to or- 
ganize and develop units on countries such as Russia, 
the South American countries, China and other Asiatic 
countries, giving emphasis to understanding better 
the reasons for certain modes of living. Some teachers 
will use the textbooks as guides but they will use the 
experiences of children, activities suggested in the 
Course of Study for Virginia Elementary. Schools, 
and other materials to supplement the text. 


Fleeing from Nazi Bombs 





A local campaign will be conducted for the 
National War Fund in your community. If you 
have a Community Fund it will be united with it. 
Watch the Press during October and plan to 
cooperate through the schools. See your local 
Chairman for booklets and supplies. 






























The following illus- 
trative materials were 
prepared by a committee 
of Elementary Princi- 
pals of the V. E. A. 
meeting at Farmville 
State Teachers College 
in June. They are of- 
fered as samples of fruit- 
ful procedure. 


Illustration | 
Area: Tolerance. 
Typical Situation: A 

class in a downtown 
section including many 





_ THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 


May 5, 1944 


Dear Mr. Aldrich: 


The common federation of cotmunity war appeals, 
associated with the Netional Wer Fund in a united October. 
campaign for our own and for our Allies, ix one more eseen- 
tial step on the roed to victory end peace. 


Why everybody wants to give to this united effort 
of all our people, and why nearly everybody does, is easy to 
see. 


For in thie typicelly American wey we shall see 
to the welfare of our own forces, we shall extend a neizhborly 
and sympathetic hand to our fichting Allies, and we shall con- 
tinue to mainteia here at home our own long-estabdlished com- 
munity agencies for health, welfare and recreation. 


What we have done for #11 three cruses we have done 





cial studies, polar 
geography, maps, 
and charts. 

6. Interviewing an 

authority on Rus- 

sia living in the 
community. 

Using government 

publications and 

releases on Russian 
production. 

8. Investigating the 
lend-lease program 
to Russia from the 
United States. 

9. Consulting faculty 
members about 





nationalities collected in 

a war area was in the ge ag 

process of electing a class 

president. To analyze 

procedures in selecting a 

leader, the following 

steps were developed by 
the group through dis- 
ion involving: 

1. The kind of ar ae 
to be performed by 
the leader in this in- 
stance. 


46 Cedar Street, 
Sew York 5, ¥. Y. 





gledly enc generously. Wot now, not in this hour, can we let 


Very sincerely yours, 
10. 


Metional War Pand, Incorporated, 


Russian literature, 
music, dancing, etc. 
Using magazines 


an Pi for illustrations 
f OS LUE oe and articles about 


Russia. 

From this technique 
of using authorities de- 
veloped some under- 
standing of Russia and 
her war effort as an ally. 
This understanding was 








2. The qualifications 
necessary on the 
part of the leader. 

3. The available persons to fill the position. For 
instance, one boy who had other qualifications 
couldn’t stay after school. 

4. The respective qualities possessed by the candi 

dates as presented. 

Putting in nomination the candidates. 
Method of election to be determined upon. 

Registering the votes for the election and de- 

termining the outcome. 

From this process came the election of a Chinese 

boy as president of the class. 


NNW 


Illustration I! 


Area: Knowing more about our allies in the war 
effort. 

Typical Situation: Arising out of the desire of a 
sixth grade class to know and work with the war 
effort pertaining to Russia, the question was ap- 
proached through the use of the technique of relying 
upon the use of authorities familiar with this field 
of inquiry. The following procedures were involved: 

1. Consulting the librarian in the school for in- 
formation about the sources of material. 

2. Sending a committee to the public library for 
further sources. 

3. Using the art supervisor for source material in- 
terpreting Russian art and philosophy and hand- 
work. 

4. Using information obtained daily from radio 
commentators. Comparing this with other ma- 
terial found in reading. 

5. Consulting classroom references—texts on so- 


expressed in several arti- 
cles sent in to the school 
newspaper and made available to the school and 
parents. 

Teachers will wish to use these procedures in at- 
tacking other problems such as those listed in the 
earlier part of this report. It is hoped that teachers 
will collect a list of such incidents and procedures 
and submit them to the committee. 


References 

‘Course of Study for Virginia Elementary Schools.” 

Publications of the National War Fund, Inc., 46 
Cedar Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

California State Department of Education. A Study 
in World Friendship. The Department. Sacra- 
mento, California. 

Textbooks in History and Geography. 

Current magazines and newspapers. 

See also Virginia library order lists published by the 
State Department of Education and the column 
Children’s Books in current issues of the Virginia 
Journal of Education. 





Virginia War Fund Education Committee 
Dr. E. L. FOX, Chairman 


FRANCIS S. CHASE R. O. NELSON 

ELIZABETH ELLMORE ETHEL SPILMAN 

MADELINE ENGLISH JOSEPH B. VAN PELT 

G. H. GIVENS JULIET WARE 

This Committee, named by the Virginia Education As- 
sociation, presents the suggestions outlined on these pages 
and asks the cooperation of all Virginia teachers in help- 
ing to provide the educational background which will make 
possible intelligent and sympathetic participation in the 
National War Fund and in other cooperative enterprises 
looking to the establishment of peace, justice, and freedom. 
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Ingenuity Expands Scanty Facilities 
And Enriches Learning 


by BLANCHE PENNY 
Supervisor of Elementary Grades, Bland County 


Bastian Elementary School 

were old and worn. For ages, 
the people have thought of school 
life as something entirely separate 
from home and community living. 
A wide-awake principal and coop- 
erative faculty, last year, were de- 
termined to improve the looks of 
their surroundings and make the 
everyday living of the children in- 
teresting and meaningful at school, 
with hopes of a carry-over to their 
homes and community. 


T building and furniture of 


Building, Repairing, Beautifying 

Early in the year, teachers and 
children began planning together. 
Dressing tables and mirrors were 
considered necessary, if children 
were to live neatly all through the 
day. Somehow the boys found 
orange crates and rough boards and 
the girls secured prints with which 
to cover the tables the boys con- 
structed. Mirrors appeared above 
these tables or the indoor lava- 
tories and children formed the 
habit of brushing hair and wash- 
ing hands, whenever needed. The 
biggest manual job was under- 
taken and accomplished in_ the 
three middle and upper grade 
rooms. 


Deep cuts, initials, and old var- 


nish were removed from all the 
desks by using broken glass and 
sandpaper. Then desks were refin- 
ished with three coats of clear var- 
nish. Sometimes children were al- 
lowed 30 minutes per school day 
for this job, but for weeks, most 
of them were busily engaged be- 
fore and after school. Every child 
worked and not one has been guilty 
of further mutilation. In one room 
the boys and girls constructed a 
big folding screen and an attrac- 
tive wastebasket. Now wraps are 
hidden and indoor trash is no 
problem. In more than one room 
window boxes have been con- 
structed and filled with growing 
plants and flowers. 
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When labor could not be se- 
cured for repairing outbuildings, 
the boys weie delighted to reinforce 
the walls, build doors and con- 
struct screens for them. Shovels 
and carts were brought to school, 
rocks and shale were hauled as 
filling for wet places, and unsight- 
ly humps were removed from the 
playground and school grounds. 
The fourth and fifth grades 
worded, constructed, and put up 
wooden posters over open cans, 
placed at strategic points about the 
grounds. These posters are daily 
reminders to all pupils where to 
deposit trash. 


The addition of many new 
books to all the rooms has neces- 
sitated the construction of five 
bookcases. Special Education 
Funds could pay for the cost of 
lumber and tools needed. Measure- 
ments were made and the number 
of board feet carefully counted by 
the seventh grade pupils. The real 
problem arose when they tried to 
secure the lumber and get it trans- 
ported to the school. It was found 
that a small sawmill nearby would 
sell the rough lumber and a plan- 
ing mill on the opposite side of 
town would dress it, but neither 
could transport it to or from the 
other. Early one morning, the lady 
principal and eighteen boys carried 
the boards, one by one, to the 
home of a patron who offered to 
haul them from his house to the 
planing mill. After the planing, 
the boys transferred the planks to 
a dry kiln. When ready for use, 
another patron volunteered to haul 
them back to the school. 


What Children Learn 


What are the children learning 
in the above procedures? 

How to take responsibility in 
changing ugliness to beauty. 

How to overcome obstacles. 

Pride in purposeful work. 

Pride in protecting school prop- 
erty and environment they 
helped to provide. 


Pride in personal appearance. 

How to make individual and 
group plans and_ execute 
them. 

How to work together for com- 
mon purposes. 

How to take turns in using ma- 
terials and sharing experi- 
ences. 

How to use arithmetic to solve 
the problems of buying var- 
nish and lumber. 

Love for school and teachers. 

Another living feature of this 
school has been an improvement of 
nutrition, with a special emphasis 
upon the lunches. Special Educa- 
tion Funds were again used in se- 
curing utensils and dishes needed 
for serving four people. This 
minimum equipment has been in- 
creased by teachers, pupils and par- 
ents. Girls selected the colors, 
made the measurements for buying 
and learned much about embroid- 
ery, appliqué, and simple sewing, 
as they made the cloths and nap- 
kins for table use. The first serv- 
ice was by the fifth and sixth 
grades for 8 visitors, spending the 
day with the seventh grade. Now 
it is becoming a frequent habit for 
one group to be hosts to all chil- 
dren in another room. Balanced 
meals are planned, furnished, pre- 
pared and served by the hosts. The 
etiquette of serving and eating is 
studied and practiced by both hosts 
and guests. 

The pupil interest and enthusi- 
asm over the foods they are eating 
show that a good beginning has 
been made in nutrious living. In 
addition to learnings similar to 
those mentioned above, the fol- 
lowing skills and activities have 
been frequently used in this study: 

Writing business letters for free 
materials. 

Planning balanced meals. 

Studying foods for their nutri- 
tive values. 

Making graphs and _ pictorial 
charts. 

Making bibliographies of avail- 
able articles and selections 
from books, giving nutri- 
tional information. 

Figuring the costs, keeping ac- 
counts, and collecting the 
foods for meals served. 

Collecting recipes and preparing 
foods by directions. 

(Continued on page 36) 
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EDUCATION FOR NEW TASKS 


ANY new tasks confront us 
M today. Our immediate task 

is to help bring the war to 
an early and victorious end. In 
this effort the schools are playing 
a vital role. 

At the same time they are lay- 
ing the foundations for the years of 
peace to come. They are preparing 
children, young people, and adults 
for the new tasks which confront 
our country. 

With these considerations in 
mind the National Committee for 
American Education Week con- 
sisting of representatives of the 
four national sponsoring agencies 
decided to make the general theme 
for American Education Week, 
November 5-11, 1944, ‘‘Educa- 
tion For New Tasks,”’ with daily 
topics as follows: 

Sunday, November 5—Build- 
ing Worldwide Brother- 
hood 

Monday, November 6—Win- 
ning the War 

Tuesday, November 7—Im- 
proving Schools for To- 
morrow 

Wednesday, November 8—De- 
veloping an Enduring 
Peace 

Thursday, November 9—Pre- 
paring for the New Tech- 
nology 

Friday, November 10—Edu- 
cating All The People 

Saturday, November 1 1—Bet- 
tering Community Life. 

When the war is over, our coun- 
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try will be faced with a problem 
of readjustment which in many 
ways will be as difficult as the 
problem of mobilization for the 
war. Millions of men and women 
must be retrained for new jobs. 
Boys and girls in the schools must 
be prepared in such a manner as 
to help them to adjust to postwar 
conditions. The war has empha- 
sized the nation’s need for youth. 
We cannot afford in the postwar 
period to permit youth to become 
the lost generation again. 

The war has speeded our eco- 
nomic processes and has brought 
greater prosperity and national in- 
come to the nation than ever be- 
fore. This level of economic well- 
being cannot be maintained after 
the war except upon the basis of a 
universally well-educated people. 


Education Must Be Made 
Effective 


Around the globe our American 
forces are helping to win the war 
so that the Four Freedoms may be- 
come reality for all of the peoples 
of the world, great and small. 
Meanwhile, within our own coun- 
try there is a mounting tide of ten- 
sion and antagonism between 
groups, which may develop into 
serious trouble after the war. Edu- 
cation must be made a more effec- 
tive means of rooting out intoler- 
ance and bigotry. 

Science and technology are plac- 
ing an increasing value on educa- 
tion. They emphasize the need for 





intelligent management and reduce 
the need for unskilled labor. They 
call for ever-increasing specializa- 
tion on the part of workers, which 
in turn calls for cooperation and 
mutual helpfulness. One of the 
great educational tasks of our time 
is the development of a people in 
whom these qualities are marked. 

We are on the road to a victori- 
ous conclusion of the Global War. 
What then? Can we build a last- 
ing peace? Education is a potent 
force which can be used for the 
promotion of peace. To this task, 
education must dedicate its full 
resources. 

All of the new tasks which con- 
front our society as a whole are 
the ones with which the schools 
must deal. For the schools are of 
society and their task is to build 
society by developing good citizens. 

Let us utilize the power of edu- 
cation to fulfill the promise of 
America and to enable us to do our 
part among the family of nations 
in the establishment of a just order 
of affairs in the world. 


Plan Now 

The teaching profession must 
assume responsibility for interpret- 
ing to the public the role that edu- 
cation can play in making America 
strong in the years to come. Amer- 
ican Education Week is the best 
opportunity of the school year for 
a concerted effort to get this mes- 
sage across to the public. Plans 
should be made as early as possible 
for an effective observance in every 
school system and individual class- 
room. 

The National Education Asso- 
ciation as in previous years has pre- 
pared materials to assist local 
schools in developing their plans 
for the observance. Two new fea- 
tures this year are a series of five- 
minute radio scripts on each of the 
daily topics, a half-hour radio 
script on the teacher shortage en- 
titled ‘“‘Utterly Fantastic,”’ and a 
series of mats of newspaper adver- 
tisements ranging from one to five 
columns dealing with education 
and the observance. A manual, 
plays, leaflets, a sticker and other 
materials are also available. If you 
do not have a copy of the complete 
list and order form write to the 
National Education Association, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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| HOW THIS BANK CAN H 
YOU SOLVE MANY 
Vl) # ¢ @ 
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During the war period, this bank has been able to serve the people 





at home in many different ways. If anyone who has Wartime Liv- 
AT ing problems will come in and discuss them with one of our offi- 
cers, 9 times out of 10 a practical solution can be found, quickly and 


easily. We'd like to suggest a few ways in which this can be done. 


Start with your home . . . We can help you purchase it, appraise it for 
you, advise you on terms and carrying charges, and arrange a mortgage 
when necessary. If you now own your home, we may be able to refinance 
your present mortgage on more advantageous terms, or to advance 
money to keep it in repair and increase its comfort with such improve- 
ments as are available. 


We can help you pay your toxes promptly, ease the burden of accumu- 
lated bills, keep your insurance in force, or provide the means to pay for 
desired education for yourself or your children. 


Operations, sickness or other emergencies cost money. We are sympa- 
thetically ready to help you financially over those rough spots of life. 
And we are equally ready to supply financial aid and advice when 
opportunity for personal advancement comes your way. 


We have dozens of day-to-day services you'll find constantly useful. 
For instance, everyone should have a checking account, as a practical 
record of money spent and bills paid. This bank has several different 
kinds of checking accounts, to fit any size income. 


Everyone should save money regularly, not only in a Christmas Club or 
for the inevitable rainy day, but to set aside sums for taxes, insurance, 
mortgage interest and curtails . . . or other recurring obligations. Our 
Savings Department can help you determine the amount you should save 


for these purposes, and will pay regular interest on your savings deposits. 


Wives and mothers of service men are particularly welcome, | 
because we understand the many worries and complications 
which have been thrust upon them in their readjusted living. j 
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Your problems may arise from your business. We welcome the oppor- 
tunity to discuss them with you—impartially and in strict confidence. 
We are ready and able to handle practically any type or size of loan 
that may be needed. For we “‘go all out” to keep plants, services, equip- 
ment and stores, not only running—but making headway during this 


period of war. 


We are anxious to assist businesses and individuals to be prepared for 
the post-war era, when everyone must be ready and able to go ahead 
or be lost in the shuffle. 


That, in a general way, is what this bank can do to help you: 
—to protect what you have, to the best of your ability. 


—to raise your morale... by freedom from debt and financial 
worries, and by the possession of a reserve in the way of a 
substantial savings account. 


—to prepare yourself intelligently for the brighter future that 
is bound to come. 
If you can accomplish those objectives, you will not only “maintain 
so that your boys and 
girls in the services will come back to the wealth of new opportunities 


your home front,”’ but will carry it forward . . 


they so richly deserve. 


HELP FIGHT INFLATION...BUY MORE WAR BONDS 
MAKE SAVINGS DEPOSITS REGULARLY 





| St AMONG ALL BANKS IN VIRGINIA IN: 


TOTAL NUMBER OF ACCOUNTS + NUMBER OF CHECKING ACCOUNTS 
NUMBER OF SAVINGS ACCOUNTS + NUMBER OF LOAN ACCOUNTS 
AMOUNT OF SAVINGS 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


PETERSBURG * NEWPORT NEWS « 


E RICHMOND + ROANOKE - 


NORFOLK 





for SEPTEMBER, 1944 
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Military Map Reading in 
High Schools 


“High Schools can increase their contributions made to the war effort by offering 
training and instruction in the Fundamentals of Military Map Reading to all 
high school boys who have not yet attained their eighteenth birthday.’’—Major 
H. L. Dotson, Chief, Pre-Induction Training, Third Service Command, ASF. 


mentary map reading in the pre- 

induction training program 
now being given in Virginia high 
schools was suggested recently by 
the War Department. Reports 
from theater commanders indicat- 
ing a deficiency among troops in 
map-reading skills led to the in- 
clusion of the course in the pre- 
induction program. 

During the 1944 summer 
months a single copy of a War 
Department publication, Pre-In- 
duction Training Bulletin (PIT- 
401) was mailed to all high school 
principals in the states of Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland, and Virginia. 
The bulletin is so arranged that 
teachers may fit the program to any 
desired length of course and de- 
gree of specialization. Actual prob- 
lems are outlined and suggested for 
use along with the regular class- 
room study. 

General Marshall has said, “A 
practical knowledge of the funda- 
mentals of military map reading 
is a need common to every sol- 
dier’’. The importance of this 
knowledge and skill is understand- 
able when we consider the nature 
of global warfare, the many dif- 
ferent kinds of terrain over which 
it is fought, and the extensive use 


pate of a course in ele- 
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of compact, swift moving supply 
and combat units operating in the 
air, on the land and on the seas. 

Practically all soldiers and sail- 
ors receive post-induction training 
in map reading but this instruction 
is necessarily condensed in time and 
content because of the demands of 
the many other aspects of basic 
training. Members of the Armed 
Forces who have had pre-induc- 
tion training in map reading gain 
greater competence with less time 
and energy thereby saving time 
and energy to be devoted to other 
aspects of their basic training in 
which they need to attain increased 
efficiency. 

In bringing this wartime need 
to the attention of the high schools 
of our Nation at this time it is de- 
sirable that courses in map reading 
and map sketching be organized 
and introduced in those schools 
this fall where those courses have 
not heretofore been offered to high 
school boys not yet eighteen years 
of age. If the facilities and staff of 
any school do not permit offering a 
full quarter or semester course in 
map reading then it is suggested 
that it be offered as a unit in geog- 
raphy or social studies. It may even 
be given as a unit of algebra. An- 
other plan is that of teaching map 
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reading during the weekly period 
of one hour where all junior and 
senior boys are assembled for the 
war-time counselling period as 
practiced in some high schools. As 
with all forms of pre-induction 
training, it should be remembered 
that if it is to reach all boys in 
high school, it must be planned ac- 
cording to age rather than by sub- 
ject or year. 

The bulletin indicates how cur- 
riculum committees and instructors 
can meet this particular pre-induc- 
tion training need. It contains 
first, Basic Map Reading Skills, 
secondly, Major Abilities in Using 
Maps, and third, Advanced Skills 
in Map and Aerial Photograph 
Reading. 

Inaugurated a year and a half 
ago, the pre-induction courses, 
now being given in around 28,000 
high schools throughout the coun- 
try, cover a wide range of academic 
and vocational studies. In addi- 
tion, the program emphasizes 
physical fitness as a prime requisite 
for the new soldier and attempts 
to orient high school boys in a 
knowledge of why America fights, 
giving them at the same time a 
preview of military life. 

Although actual figures of the 
number of students enrolled in such 
courses are not available, it is esti- 
mated that close to one million are 
now taking one or more pre-induc- 
tion courses and that an additional 
million men with some pre-induc- 
tion training have already been in- 
ducted into the Armed Forces. 


Further information concerning 
Pre-Induction Training courses 
and materials may be secured by 
administrators and supervisors of 
all secondary schools and colleges 
by addressing the Pre-Induction 
Training Officer, Third Service 
Command, Headquarters, Post Of- 
fice Building, Baltimore 2, Mary- 
land. 
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There are More WAYS, NES 
than all other Makes of Buses 





re 

1 8 There have been more WAYNES sold this year than all other makes of 
C- school buses combined . . . More children ride to and from school in 
. WAYNES than in any other make of bus. There are many excellent rea- 
- sons for this popularity — among which are: 

es 

yy © WAYNE’S greater beauty, strength, durability and economy. 

es ® WAYNE’S exclusive airplane type through-lock-bolted line assembly 
8 of mass-produced, die-formed, thoroughly rust-proofed parts. 

‘oe ® WAYNE’S longer life and greater ease on chassis. 

)f - 





® WAYNE’S greater choice of capacity and appointments. 

Much of WAYNE’S popularity in Virginia is due to the complete service rendered by 
the WAYNE Distributor, the Baker Equipment Engineering Company of Richmond. 
No equipment is better than the firm which sells it. For twenty-five years the “Baker 
Equipment Engineering Company” nameplate on automotive equipment has been a guar- 
antee of quality and an assurance of dependable service. 


The Baker Organization of transportation specialists will be glad to assist you in selecting 
the equipment best suited to your needs. 




















BAKER EQUIPMENT BaceR ENGINEERING Co. 


SUMMIT AND NORFOLK STS. RICHMOND (11), VIRGINIA 
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AND FOR POSTWAR INDUSTRIAL PLANNING 


66,500 additional HP! 


The new Chesterfield steam power 
station located on the James River 
just below Richmond has now been 
"put on the line’ and adds 66,500 
HP to the generating capacity of the 
electric power system of the Virginia 
Electric and Power Company. It is 
the sixth major addition this company 
has made to its power generating 
facilities since 1939, now totaling 
230,000 HP—almost doubling its pre- 
war capacity. 


The new Chesterfield plant is con- 
nected by high voltage transmission 
lines with other steam power stations 
located at Richmond, Norfolk, Hamp- 


ton, Alexandria, Charlottesville and 
Bremo, Virginia, and at Ronceverte, 
W. Va., and with 14 hydro stations 
located throughout the State of Vir- 
ginia and in Roanoke Rapids, N. C., 
in which area the company is now 
serving over 350,000 customers with 
electric light and power service. 


The geographic conditions and natural 
advantages, plus an adequate and 
reliable electric power supply, which 
now makes this territory so advan- 
tageous for war-time use, will... when 
peace comes ... prove equally ad- 
vantageous for industrial expansion, 


Any post-war planning for industrial 
location or relocation should include 
a careful study of this area. 


VIRGINIA ELECTRIC 
AND POWER COMPANY 
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Virginia Schools at War 


(Continued from page 21) 


Treasury Department that 90 per 
cent or more employees of a school, 
office, or factory are participating 
in a Payroll Savings Plan for the 
purchase of War Bonds. We 
should treble this number during 
1944-45. 


5. Records and Reports— 
Every school should keep a sys- 
tematic record of its sales of War 
Stamps and Bonds, in order that 
reports on total sales for each 
semester Or campaign may be sub- 
mitted to the local city or county 
Education Chairman. Forms and 
franked envelopes for compiling re- 
ports on school sales will be fur- 
nished without charge in whatever 
quantity needed. These can be sent 
only to the authorized Education 
Chairman for the city or county. 

Schools are requested not to mail 
individual reports on school sales 
to the State office; they should be 
sent to the Education Chairman. 
Only applications for citations or 
awards issued by the Treasury De- 
partment should be sent directly 
to the Richmond office. 

The schools of Virginia have 
done a magnificent job in the War 
Savings Program. However, we 
must not relax in our efforts to 
support to the fullest extent the 
armed forces of our country. To 
serve Our country through savings 
is not only an opportunity—it’s 
an obligation. Let’s meet it to the 
fullest extent! 








The red, white and blue sponsor- 


ship panel (3%4” x 5%”), pictured 
above will be placed in the plane, 
landing craft or mobile equipment 
your school “buys” through War Sav- 
ings. Notify the Virginia Education 
War Savings Committee when you 
have successfully completed a cam- 
paign to “finance” a piece of equip- 
ment. They will send one panel to 
the Army or Navy to be placed in the 
specified piece of equipment and a 
duplicate panel to the school as a cer- 
tificate of purchase. 


for SEPTEMBER, 1944 














HE mailman’s uniform is al- 

most lost in-today’s parade of 
soldiers, sailors, Wacs and Waves. 
But it is still a uniform that can 
mean good or bad tidings. 

To the teacher who meets with 
sickness or accident, it can mean 
the bearer of doctor and hospital 
bills . . . or the bearer of those bills 
plus a T.P.U. check to pay them. 

T.P.U. income protection costs 
little . 
The P-H (Peerless-Hospital) Cer- 
tificate covers confining sickness 
in the home, hospital confinement, 
convalescence, non-confining sick- 


ness, quarantine, total disability — 


from accident, doctor’s fee for non- 





TEACHERS PROTECTIVE UNION 
T. P. U. BUILDING, LANCASTER, PA. 


I should like detailed information about the 
benefits and low cost of the P-H certificate. 


Street..... 


City, State............ —? 


disabling disability. It is complete 
income protection. 

The start of the school term is a 
good time to get this safeguard. 
Complete details will be furnished, 


‘ without obligation, in answer to 


the coupon below. Mail it now. 


Typical P-H Certificate Benefits 


Hospital Confinement. ...$37.50 per week 
or $5.35 per day beginning first day 


. . pays generous benefits. ® Confining Sickness... ... $25.00 per week 


after first week. $10.00 for first week 
Convalescence.......... $12.50 per week 


Non-confining Sickness. . .$12.50 per week 
beginning eighth day 


a $25.00 per week 


Doctor’s Fee..... ..up to $25.00 


for non-disabling injury 
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ELEMENTARY 


Fit and Ready 
Safe and Sound 


is cordially invited. 


NEW YORK 





Well and Happy 
Clean and Strong 


Hale and Hearty 
Active and Alert 
Living and Doing 
Training for Living 


“HEALTH OF OUR NATION” 


An Extraordinary Program and Text Basis 
For a Subject of Primary National Importance 


Textbooks for grades one to twelve, inclusive 


This epoch marking series of health and physical welfare texts has been 
planned and prepared by some of the ablest authorities of the country, guided 
by Dr. Clifford Lee Brownell, Chairman of the Department of Health and Phys- 
ical Education and Recreation, Teachers College, Columbia University. 


HIGH SCHOOL 


Adventures in Growing Up 


Being Alive 


Health Problems, How to Solve Them 
Youth Faces Maturity 


An expression of your interest in the series as a whole or in any particular grade 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


CINCINNATI 2 
300 Pike Street 


CHICAGO 





























School Boards Are Important 


(Continued from page 11) 


evaluating its own work and that 
of its professional staff. Members 
of the board are the chosen repre- 
sentatives of all the people. Diffi- 
cult as evaluation is for the school 
board, no other individuals in the 
community are in so good position 
to do this as are the members of 
the school board. Furthermore, 
they are responsible to the com- 
munity and to the State for the 
quality of the educational program 
and must therefore be constantly 
evaluating it. If all the other func- 
tions of the school board, organi- 
zation, planning, financial man- 
agement, and personnel manage- 
ment, are well handled, there will 
be constant informal evaluation at 
every stage of development of the 
school program. 

All in all, the service of school 
boards of America is one of the 
most, if not the most, important 
which our people enjoy. The wel- 
fare of all the children of America 
and of the nation itself is involved. 
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With all the shortcomings of edu- 
cation, and there are many, the fact 
still remains that in America we 
have developed the greatest sys- 
tem of public education which the 
world has known. This system 
has been developed under the lead- 
ership of school boards. They have 
served America well. The challenge 
for the immediate future is great. 
They will meet it. 





What Price Education? 


(Continued from page 14) 


War destroys life and creates 
suffering; education makes life 
more abundant and creates happi- 
ness. 


War vs. Education 


War destroys wealth and prop- 
erty, the estimated cost to date to 
the United States for this war is 
340 billion dollars; education en- 
hances wealth and builds homes, 
churches, universities, parks and 


playgrounds, museums and _ art 
galleries. Three hundred and forty 
billions would operate all of our 
educational institutions on an ac- 
celerated basis for a hundred years 
to come. The entire expenditure 
for public schools by Virginia in 
1942-43 would build only 132 
flying fortresses, a greater number 
has been lost in two single days 
of war. War lowers living stand- 


ards; education elevates living 
standards. War debases moral 
standards, and shackles mankind 


for years to follow; education re- 
leases man’s highest spiritual im- 
pulses and frees him for construc- 
tive, humanitarian projects. Dona- 
tions to hospitals, churches and 
charities in a single depression year 
in six of our cities amounted to 
82 million dollars. In 1940 the 
lists of the more important of such 
gifts amounted to 60 million dol- 
lars. 

War on an increasing scale will 
utterly annihilate our civilization: 
education on an increasing scale 
will rebuild the waste places of 
earth and bring lasting peace and 
good will to mankind. 
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Health Goes To Grips With Food Habits 


(Continued from page 17) 


students whose surveys reveal nega- 
tive food facts. Much individual 
attention was given to the needs of 
these pupils. 

6. Planting the school gardens 
as a part of physical education pro- 
gram. 

The activities of the freshman 
core groups have been more inten- 
sive. This work was designed to 
give the basic principles of nutri- 
tion, food production, and food 
use upon which the future study of 
food habits in the subsequent years 
of high school can be based. The 
emphasis upon food is introduced 
as a part of the same general themes 
of the units being developed by the 
groups. This year the themes for 
three of the units in the groups are 
“How Does Food Affect Our 
Physical and Mental Health’’, 
“Food Resources of Radford’, 
“Food Waste in Health Habits’’. 
Activities reported by the core 
teachers include the study of food 
waste as shown by home garbage 
pails; the making of food maps 
showing where food is grown and 


its problems of distribution; plan- 
ning menus for all types and ages of 
people adapted to individual fam- 
ily needs; planning menus for peo- 
ple lacking definite essential foods; 
study of the interrelation of health 
and food habits; the study of why 
foods are rationed, ration books 
and how to use them; collected 
menus showing the wise use of ra- 
tioned foods; experience of identi- 
fying new foods, and using famil- 
iar foods prepared in new ways, 
worked out with the school lunch- 
room program; wrote themes on 
food, its productior, preparation 
and use; prepared reports for group 
discussions on such topics as 
“Should We Be Concerned About 
Feeding the Children of Europe’”’, 
“The Black Market and How to 
Curb It’, “How the War Has 
Changed or Affected Our Thinking 
About Health’’; kept records and 
made continuous checks of individ- 
ual habits and evidences of health: 
made special study of prices and 
programs of local merchants and 
O.P.A. regulations: visiting the 





stores to study price programs, ad- 
vertising; purchased family gro- 
ceries; made plans for victory gar- 
den; study the pressure cookers as 
a part of the nutrition project; 
shown how to use it by the home 
economics teacher; study the na- 
tional food conservation program, 
particularly as it applies to the 
needs of the city of Radford; 
studied the relation of food habits 
as they are related to malnutrition, 
disease and crime; studied the ef- 
fect of stimulants found in com- 
mon beverages; nutritive value of 
between meal foods; planned how 
to adjust food habits to changing 
schedules in the industrial plants 
which is an acute program in Rad- 
ford. 

The Home Economics Depart- 
ment this year has continued the 
study by selecting the students who 
were recorded as ‘‘meal missers’’. 
These were matched with a con- 
trol group of non-meal missers se- 
lected at random, for the purpose 
of comparing the records, be- 
havior, general vitality, and social 
attitudes of the two groups. 

To date, only subjective opin- 
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Johnson Publishing 


Johnson Arithmetic Workbooks 


Grades I, Il, Ill and IV 


Each workbook contains abundant exercises to help the 
child in his mastery of arithmetic fundamentals. 
Attractive presentation of arithmetic 


principles creates classroom 


interest in this 


subject. 
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8-10 South Fifth Street 
Richmond 12, Virginia 
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These new arithmetic workbooks rep- 
resent the results of years of experi- 
mentation and experience in the prep- 
aration of arithmetic material. They 
contain some new features in addi- 








For Each of Grades 3 to 8 


Grades 3-6, each... __.-_- $0.36 
Grades 7-8, each___________ .40 


Subject to Usual School Discounts. 


For Grades One and Two, ARITH- 
METIC READINESS may precede ES- 
SENTIAL DRILL AND PRACTICE IN 
ARITHMETIC, or any other arithmetic 
workbook or textbook. 


Write For Further Information 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


To Teachers of Arithmetic Who Want To Raise Class Standards 
If you are using LEARNING ARITHMETIC by Lennes-Rogers- 
Traver, you may not be interested in this announcement, for we 
doubt that you need arithmetic workbooks with LEARNING 


ARITHMETIC. But if you are using an arithmetic text that needs 
supplementary material, you will want to investigate 


ESSENTIAL DRILL and PRACTICE in ARITHMETIC 


with STANDARDIZED TESTS 


by LENNES and TRAVER 


tion to the many previous advances 
that have made material prepared by 
these authors so successful. 





ESSENTIAL 


Dd iM and Practice 
in ; 
sithmelic 


By LENNES Hod 





221 Fourth Avenue, New York 3 











ions of the homeroom teachers 
have been used as the sources of 
information. However, objective 
data will be compiled later for the 
two groups. The impressions gath- 
ered from the classroom teacher 
show that the meal missers were 
usually described by the teacher as 
“average in work’’, “‘he does noth- 
ing’, ‘poor social adjustment’, 
“frequently absent because of sick- 
ness’, ‘‘just fair in everything’’, 
“effort not good”, ‘dropped out 
of school’. The control group 


more frequently was described as 
“Good students, with better at- 
tendance records, better attitudes 
on the whole toward the group 
and its activities. Although some 
are weak in academic achievement, 
their tendency is to work very dili- 
gently.”’ As these subjective opin- 
ions are supplemented by the ob- 
jective evidences now being col- 
lected, it is expected that the Rad- 
ford study will show a close rela- 
tion between diet, personality fac- 
tors, and academic achievement. 


Ingenuity Expands Scanty Facilities 


> 


(Continued from page 27) 


Learning how to act as hosts 
and guests at the table. 

Correct washing of dishes. 

Along with the practice of 
democratic living, the seventh 
grade is making a study of the 
meaning and development of de- 
mocracy. Everyday the pupils 
grow in understanding their own 
and other governments and in ap- 
preciation for democracy, wherever 
it may be found. The language art 
skills are in constant use. Some of 
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these are: skimming for biblio- 
graphical material, reading for in- 
formation, organizing information 
and making oral and written re- 
ports to the group, dramatizing 
episodes, writing summaries, learn- 
ing to spell and use broader vocab- 
ularies, asking intelligent ques- 
tions, and learning to think on 
one’s feet. 

Arithmetic and grammatical 
forms are constant tools through- 
out every day. Percentages and 





fractional parts are in frequent use 
when making health inspections, 
getting school attendance, discuss- 


ing world news, dividing into 
groups, or using numbers of 
pupils, in any way. More and 


more the correct or incorrect use 
of English is determined by the 
grammatical construction of the 
sentences used in speaking or writ- 
ing rather than: by meaningless 
drills. Every lesson is an English 
lesson and every activity is directed 
by the use of English. 

Space does not allow a discus- 
sion of the happy recreational fea- 
tures these children enjoy daily, 
such as melodic singing, sharing 
stories and poems with each other, 
and the activities of a well-planned 
physical education program. 

A new building may be needed 
and repairs are certainly in order, 
but Bastian teachers and children 
are showing that it doesn’t take the 
most modern building to make a 
school that is changing the living 
of its members. 


Another Example of Ingenuity 


This article should not be 
closed without another illustra- 
tion of what can be begun in the 
field of nutrition. Mechanicsburg 
is a small school with two second- 
ary grades. For over half the year, 
it had an extra room used for 
storage of desks. Here, too, the 
faculty and upper grades became 
interested in improving the food 
habits of the whole school. As at 
Bastian, a few cooking utensils 
and dishes were secured from avail- 
able local and state funds. There 
were no Home Economics teacher, 
no food, and no stove. However 
the high school and seventh grade 
students offered to fix up the vacant 
room to be used as a lunch room. 
It has been made as attractive as 
practicable. Once each week, the 
secondary boys and girls, directed 
by the principal, plan the menu, 
buy or collect the food, prepare 
and serve a full dinner to the chil- 
dren of one room. Every room has 
its turn and each child eating con- 
tributes 5¢ to cover expenses for 
food. On lunch days a steaming 
pot may be seen on every stove in 
the school. Meals are well bal- 
anced, food is well cooked, table 
courtesies are observed, and clean- 
ing is well done. 
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dustry return to peacetime occupa- 
tions will increase and determine 
the effective use of any films. Many 
new products will find their way 
into our homes and business. The 
information about these products 
will reach a waiting public through 
the cinema or through films and 
booklets distributed to schools and 
public gatherings. To be specific, 
I should like to give you an illus- 
tration of a few activities in post- 
war research work which will be 
of immediate interest to all peo- 
ple, and also of informational 
material which may be released in 
the form of films. For instance: 
1. Post-war influences on power gen- 
eration will probably come from 
many directions. When the change- 
over to peacetime activities comes, it 
seems reasonable to expect there will 
be a continued growth in the demand 
for electrical power and equipment. 
The increased electrical market will 
include such things as air-condition- 
ing, automatic laundries, and other 
commercial and home equipment. 


~ 


2. Communication and _ transportation 
are most likely to be radically affected 
by wartime development. New ra- 
dio circuits, vacuum tubes, and other 
electronic devices will find many 
peacetime uses and applications in the 
communication field. Too, the pub- 
lic is becoming more and more travel 
conscious; therefore, they will de- 
mand more rapid means of transpor- 
tation and communication. The 
signs point to electrified roads, with 
high sustained running speeds and 
faster operating schedules maintained 
by Diesel-electric and the modern 
straight electric locomotives. 

3. Many people will be interested in 
securing information on the tech- 
niques used in aerial photography. 

“4. New drugs and treatments of dis- 
eases in many cases will completely 
revolutionize the attitude of the pub- 
lic mind toward the care of each 
person's health 
The Precipitron, and_ electrostatic 
type of air cleaner, promises to have 
a place in post-war planning of rid- 
ding cities of smoke and dirt. 
6. Discoveries of new poisons may 
shorten the labor of exterminating 
the rodent pests that sabotage our 
food supplies, and carry germs of 
the dread bubonic plague or other 
diseases 

Modern research, plus the develop- 

ment of mass production methods, 

has changed glass-making from a 

minor art to a great industry—an 

industry which has already produced 
wonders. For example, in the fu- 
ture, your rooms may be air-condi- 
tioned by portable equipment with 
air-cleaning filters, made of glass 
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Science Developments 
(Continued from page 19) 


fibers. The house will be warmed 
in winter and cooled in summer by 
walls that are super-insulated with 
glass fibers. Another glass product 
with a glorious future is cellular 
glass. It is only 1/5 weight of or- 
dinary glass. The main feature of 
cellular glass lies in the fact that it 
is a material that can be sawed, and 
drilled and nailed, just like lumber. 
It doesn’t absorb moisture as wood 


man make an easier adjustment to 


his environment. However, any 
program of education, which we 
may use to advise the layman of 
technological advances in the fu- 
ture, will need to be preceded by 
an understanding of the purposes 
of audio-visual aids, which affect 
visualization of concepts and help 
the layman or student to learn 
rapidly and easily. Furthermore, 
we need to think in terms of the 


does. It is now replacing the wood demands of the many millions of 
in floats and life-rafts used by the men and women in the armed 
boys in service. More than any- forces and in industry who will 
where else, glass will invade the —_ be wad * 

kitchens of the nation’s homes, with have been inoculated with the 
much equipment, such as glass stoves, newer form of education. They 
refrigerators using rust-proof glass will have tested it and found it 
piping, and glass cooking utensils. good. They will return to peace- 
time occupations with a conviction 
that their children should be given 
the same opportunity to learn as 
fast as they learned. Many of this 
group will find their places in 
the schools as instructors, and will 


A valuable contribution has been 
made already by industry through 
its production of technical films. 
The informational material they 
will furnish the public of tomor- 
row will do much to help the lay- 








Tipas Gor Teachers 


A release made possible through the cooperation of the State 
Education Associations with the National School 
Service Institute 


WHAT SHOULD WE TELL THE PUBLIC? 


A reader comments, ‘We talk about school public relations and how 
to make them most effective. I wonder if educators know what to tell 
the public about the schools.”’ 

In assessing the public regarding our educational program, its oppor- 
tunities and accomplishments certain basic facts dare not be overlooked. 

1. The three r’s still constitute the foundation of all learning, still 
demand the best books, best teachers, and the best part of the pupil’s 
time in school. 

2. The educational level of the American public has been raised at least 
four grades in the past fifty years as the result of making the job of learn- 
ing an intriguing one through improved methods, better books and tools 
of learning and teaching, and through advances in the study of under- 
standing the child. 

3. Techniques of teaching have progressed to the point where mem- 
orizing and rote methods give way to education for a purpose. No longer 
is spelling taught in quantity, but rather emphasis is placed on the words 
most often used. Writing has varied from ‘‘practice makes perfect’ to 
“writing with a purpose’. 

4. Today’s schools are built around the child rather than the shop- 
worn program of fitting every child to the same plan and program. 

5. Today’s schools demand expert teachers, scientifically trained— 
specialists of the highest degree of skill in child psychology and in methods 
of instruction as well as masters of subject matter. 

6. Training for citizenship, vocational adjustment, education for 
family life, teaching the child how to think, and development of char- 
acter—these are aims and purposes of today’s schools such as call for 
presentation and interpretation to the public and to the profession. 














ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA 
FILMS 


Authenticity of Subject Matter 
» Assured... 


Because the authenticity of all mate- 
rial presented is safeguarded by the 
collaboration of outstanding educa- 
tional authorities and subject-matter 
specialists, Encyclopaedia Britannica 






Films offer educators the most authen- 
tie classroom film library ever pro- 
duced to meet the demands of the 
school curriculum. 


* Correct Film Selection Assured... 


To help you properly select Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films for your 
school system. we prepare, without 
obligation, an Integration Study after 
duly analyzing your school syllabi or 
courses of instruction. With this in- 
dividualized Integration Study before 
you, you can systematically build an 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Film Library 
te fit your courses of instruction. 


Proper Film Utilization Assured... 


When Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
are introduced into your school sys- 
tem, our Film Utilization Service at 
once plays an important role. Highly 
trained teachers, selected for their 
comprehension of modern instructional 
problems, explain the techniques of 
using Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
as an instrument for dynamic class- 
room instruction. 


Write for descriptive booklet 
without obligation 





ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA FILMS Inc. 


Distributors of Erpi Classroom Films ond 
Silent Teaching Films (formerly Eastman! 


1841 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 23, N. Y. 
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exert their influence on faculties 
and communities in an effort to 
effect a change in teaching methods 
and techniques. 


All of these many complicated 
aspects of the problem must color 
our perspective when we begin to 
make post-war plans for a new 
education. We must approach the 
study of this problem entirely un- 
biased by prejudice for this method 
or that. We must be prepared to 
set up instruction and criteria that 
will not only direct the teacher’s 
choice of audio-visual aids but that 
will help him to maintain a bal- 
ance of ideas between the kind of 
teaching done before the war and 
the kind of teaching which may be 
done after the war. 

In my opinion, a program of 
visual instruction, if it were prop- 
erly setup for elementary science 
classes and used under direction, 
could do much to act as a spring- 
board for a program of continuing 
research activity within the science 
laboratory of the secondary level 
of instruction. 


Responsibility of Teachers 

Again, to objectify this analysis 
of techniques and problems of 
teaching which will be incurred 
during our post-war readjustment, 
I believe that it is the responsibility 
of the elementary teacher to direct 
a program of activity which will 
not only help the students to inter- 
pret the laws of science but which 
will help them to put to practical 
use those laws which apply to their 
environment. I believe it is the 
responsibility of the secondary 
teacher to encourage and promote 
a program of simple laboratory 
procedures that is practical enough 
for the elementary teacher to use 






in the early life of the child; to 
plan an organized curriculum that 
can provide an opportunity for all 
students to have actual laboratory 
practice in adapting the laws of 
science to the solving of their per- 
sonal problems; to make sure that 
science instruction is given in such 
form that it will justify its exist- 
ence in the curriculum as something 
which makes for effective, healthy 
and joyous living. 

Finally, I believe that it is the 
responsibility of all those whose 
business it is to disperse scientific 
knowledge to make sure that such 
knowledge is used constructively 
in the advancement of the race. If 
science is to maintain its position 
as a factor in the progress of our 
civilization, we must coordinate 
our efforts to bring the results of 
scientific research into our class- 
room quickly with the best in cur- 
rent teaching techniques. The stu- 
dents of today are our scientists of 
tomorrow who will have _ the 
growth of this civilization at heart. 
The emotional stability of tomor- 
row’s public mind will be deter- 
mined by the method of attack we 
give our student scientists of today, 
and can easily be a determining 
factor in the kind of peace which 
is arranged for the world when the 
present conflict is over. As teach- 
ers and directors of scientific think- 
ing, let us keep alive the dynamic 
force and the innate interest of our 
students in science, and let us 
keep it constantly moving forward. 
Let us give it all the chance to de- 
velop correctly within our labora- 
tory, so that the problems of our 
race tomorrow may be solved, not 
from blind emotion but by a ra- 
tional understanding and applica- 
tion of the physical laws of science. 
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VEA NEWS LETTER 


THE EXECUTIVE SECRETAY MAKES A BRIEF REPORT ON ACTIVITIES SUBSEQUENT TO PUBLICATION OF 





FRANCES B. WOODSON 


Miss Woodson Retires 


Frances B. Woodson, who has been 
associated with the VIRGINIA JOUR- 
NAL OF EDUCATION since its begin- 
ning in the fall of 1907, retired on June 
30 by her own request. In appreciation 
of her long, faithful, and able service to 
the VIRGINIA JOURNAL and Virginia 
Education Association, Miss Woodson 
was presented with $500 in U. S. War 
Savings Bonds. 


In presenting the bonds on behalf of 
the Virginia Education Association, 
Francis S. Chase, Executive Secretary, 
thanked Miss Woodson for her devoted 
labors which have had such a large part 
in developing the JOURNAL to its 
present size and influence. He expressed 
the appreciation felt by the teachers of 
Virginia for her loyal service and their 
best wishes for many years of continued 
usefulness and happiness. Miss Woodson 
was made honorary life member of the 
V. E. A. by act of the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

Miss Woodson’s services with the 
VIRGINIA JOURNAL OF EDUCA- 
TION began September 6, 1907, with 
Dr. J. A. C. Chandler, later president of 
the College of William and Mary, as 
editor. Other editors of the VIRGINIA 
JOURNAL during Miss Woodson’'s pe- 
riod of service included the late A. B. 
Chandler, former president of Fredericks- 
burg State Normal School, Dr. William 
T. Sanger, now president of the Medical 
College of Virginia, and the late Dr. 
Cornelius J. Heatwole who had served 
seventeen years at the time of his death 
in 1939, 
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The early spring and summer were 
marked by several educational meetings of 
unusual significance and by many con- 
structive activities on the part of VEA 
committees. 


Department of Teacher Training 

The Department of Teacher Training 
held a well attended and enthusiastic con- 
ference at the Farmville Teachers College 
on April 28 and 29. The program cen- 
tering around the theme Planning for 
Postwar Teacher Education in Virginia 
featured addresses by Dr. Kenneth L 
Heaton and Dr. Dabney S. Lancaster. A 
panel discussion on the purposes and ob- 
jectives of the Department of Teacher 
Education was led by your Executive 
Secretary and participated in by President 
Ethel Spilman and others. The theme 
was further developed through three group 
discussions and a summarizing conference. 
Important decisions were reached for 
future activities and the Department seems 
headed clearly in the direction of increased 
usefulness under the vigorous leadership 
of its president, Dr. M’Ledge Moffett. 


Association of School Trustees 

With its meeting at Roanoke on May 
1 the Virginia Association of School 
Trustees showed a new vitality which is 
of great promise for future educational 
improvement. The program. arranged by 
dynamic President R. B. Crawford and 
his capable committee was one of unusual 
timeliness and interest. Presidents Ethel 
Spilman of the VEA and Mrs. Edith B. 
Joynes of the NEA and your Executive 
Secretary were among those who took 
part in the conference. Plans now in 
process of development should make the 
Department of Trustees one of the strong- 
est and most influential of all VEA de- 
partments. 


Department of Elementary Principals 

Seven crucial problems in elementary 
education were studied during the three- 
day conference of elementary principals at 
Farmville State Teachers College June 
20-22. Chief consultants for the con- 
ference were Dr. Margaret Shattuck Fisher 
and Dr. Edwin C. Broome. The State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction and 
your Executive Secretary participated in 
the opening session. The work carried on 
in this study conference under the leader- 
ship of President Etta Rose Bailey should 
prove of great value in the development 
of elementary education. 


Superintendents’ Conference 
The annual summer conference of di- 
Vision superintendents was held in Roa- 
noke on June 29 and 30 under the spon- 
(Continued on page 40) 






T. PRESTON TURNER 


New Assistant Named 


T. Preston Turner assumed the duties 
of assistant executive secretary of the Vir 
ginia Education Association on July | 
following his election by the Executive 
Committee. Mr. Turner will serve as 
business manager of the VIRGINIA 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


In addition to handling advertising, 
circulation, and other business matters for 
the JOURNAL, Mr. Turner will be in 
charge of convention exhibits and housing 
arrangements, and will assist the executive 
secretary in working with the committees 
and departments of the Association. He 
will also do some field work with district 
and local associations 


Since 1941 Mr. Turner has been em 
ployed by the Virginia State Board of 
Education as assistant state supervisor of 
vocational training for war production 
workers. Prior to that time, Mr. Tur 
ner spent four years as Virginia repre- 
sentative for Johnson Publishing Com- 
pany and a shorter period as representative 
for the World Book Company. His edu- 
cational experience includes six years as 
high school principal in Bedford and 
King and Queen Counties. 

Mr. Turner was born in Bedford 
County, Virginia, in 1905. He attended 
Randolph Macon Academy in Bedford. 
He took his B. S. degree in mathematics 
in Roanoke College in 1929 and his 
M. A. degree in secondary education from 
Columbia University in 1934. He is 
married to Nora Ryland Turpin of King 
and Queen County. They have one 
daughter, Mary, age 6. 
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(Continued from page 39) 
sorship of the State Board of Education. 


Major emphasis was given to the program 
of vocational education and to wartime 
modifications in educational offerings. 


Welfare Activities 

Construction of a colonnade leading to 
the Preventorium wing at the University 
of Virginia Hospital at a cost of $2,840 
and purchase of a refrigerator for the 
Teachers Cottage at Catawba at a cost of 
$492 are among the recent acts of the 
Welfare Committee. In order to finance 
these improvements, the Committee au- 
thorized the sale of $2,000 in Bonds 
held for the Welfare Committee. 


Other Committees 

Other committees which have been 
active during the summer include those on 
Tenure, Salary Standards, and School 
Finance. These committees prepared data 
for the consideration of the Virginia 
Education Commission and its subcom 
mittees. The reports of these committees 
represent a considerable amount of inten- 
sive work and the constructive criticism 
of many persons. Much credit is due to 
Chairman H. N. Young of the Finance 
Committee, R. L. Lacy of the Tenure 
Committee, and W. T. Woodson of the 
Salary Standards Committee, and to the 
members of the respective committees. 

The Executive Committee meeting on 
June 17 confirmed the election of T. 
Preston Turner as Assistant Executive 
Secretary and authorized the purchase of 
$500 in War Savings Bonds as a gift to 
Frances B. Woodson in appreciation of 
her long and faithful service to the Asso- 
ciation. The Committee also agreed that 
the annual meeting of the Delegate Assem- 
bly for 1944 will be held in Richmond 
November 28-30. 
Wartime Programs 

Plans for the 1944-45 Schools at War 
program in Virginia were approved by 
the Virginia Education War Savings Com- 
mittee at its meeting on August 5. The 
Committee was pleased to note that sales 
of War Savings Bonds and Stamps in the 
schools of Virginia during the past session 
were in the neighborhood of $10,000 
000. The work which has been carried 
on by this Committee since December, 
1941, is unique as Virginia is the only 
state in which this important work has 
been done under the sponsorship of the 
State Education Association and its record 
is considered one of the best in the Nation 
Chief credit for this work goes to Chair- 
man Edward Alvey, Jr., who has given 
unsparingly of his time without compen- 
sation to carry forward a work which in 
most states is in charge of a full-time 
salaried executive of the War Finance 
Division. 

At the request of the directors of the 
Virginia War Fund, the Virginia Educa- 
tion Association is undertaking to sponsor 
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Local Associations Urged 


president if possible. 


bership. 





Virginia Edueation Association 


Delegate Assembly 


Richmond—November 28-30 


1. To send one delegate for each 100 members or major frac- 
tion thereof—but at least one from each association, including the 


2. To make plans now to use American Education Week to 
make the community conscious of educational needs and possibilities. 


3. To make proposals for discussion at State and district meetings. 


4. To strengthen the local organization and set up active com- 
mittees for public relations, legislation, welfare, and NEA mem- 








an educational campaign in connection 
with the Virginia War Fund. This Com- 
mittee, headed by Dr. E. L. Fox of 
Randolph-Macon College, Ashland, held 
its first meeting on May 27 and subse 
quently framed the suggestions found on 


pages 23-26 of this issue. 


NEA Meeting in Pittsburgh 
The NEA meeting in Pittsburgh July 
4-6 was attended by President Ethel Spil 
man, your Executive Secretary, and ten 
of the thirteen vice presidents of the Vir 
ginia Education Association as well as by 
about fifty-five other delegates from the 
VEA and local associations. The sending 
of the district chairmen as delegates to 
the NEA marks the inauguration of a new 
policy looking toward closer coordination 
of the work of the national and state 
Pittsburgh 
President 


associations. The meeting 
presided over by Edith B 
Joynes, was one of the most significant 
in the history of the NEA. Among the 
important decisions reached were: 

1. Adoption of the Five Year program 
of unification, expansion, and develop- 
ment 

2. Raising NEA dues from $2 to $3 
effective 1945-46; 

3. Reorganizing NEA 


commissions, and councils for more effec- 


committees, 


tive work. 

The keynote speaker at the meeting 
was Dr. Francis P. Gaines, President of 
Washington and Lee University. 


Southeastern Conference 

Fifty-two leaders from thirteen south- 
eastern states met at Cascade Lodge, near 
Knoxville, Tennessee, August 1] through 
13 to discuss problems of special interést 
to this section. The conference proposed 
to the NEA a basis for setting the quotas 
of membership in these states, discussed 
the work of the department of classroom 
teachers in each state, and named a com 
mittee to prepare for a second meeting to 
continue the work. Virginia was rep- 
resented by President Ethel Spilman. 


Other Activities 

Among other activities of the Execu- 
tive Secretary during the summer have 
been participation in the Southern States 
Work Conference at Daytona Beach, 
Florida, in the preparation of a Handbook 
on Education for the Development of 
Southern Resources, meetings with the 
Virginia State Chamber of Commerce 
Education Committee, with the Board of 
Managers of the Cooperative Education 
Association, and with the Classroom 
Teachers Executive Committee, appear- 
ance before the hearing of the Sales Tax 
Commission, participation in ceremonies 
honoring Dr. Samuel P. Duke for com- 
pletion of twenty-five years as president 
of Madison College, addresses to the Vir- 
ginia Social Science Association, to the 
summer graduating class at the College of 
William and Mary, and to other educa- 


tional and civic groups 
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aa ITEMS OF INTEREST TO VIRGINIA TEACHERS 





W. H. KEISTER 


Fifty Years in William Hampton 
Harrisonburg Keister last June 
completed fifty years 

service devoted to the youth, the 
ichers and the community to which 
came direct from Washington and 

University. 

During the first sixteen years he 
Ss principal of the Harr’sonburg 
S'nee 1910 


s been Superintendent of Schools 


ligh and Greded Schools 


Harrisonburg He has devoted a 
lifetime of untiring and sincere en- 
deavors to the bettering of every con- 
dition he has touched. Four large, 
modern school buildings and one re- 
modeled one now house the work he 

und being done in two small school 

uses. 

But the worth of the buildings are 
not the measure of the man. His 
honesty of purpose, the colorfulness 
of his personality, and his loyalty to 
his task set him apart. Always his 
efforts have been bent to giving the 
best of education to the children of 
Harrisonburg. A “child - centered” 
school was an accomplished fact under 
Mr. Keister’s supervision before the 
term “Progressive Education” had 
been coined. 

Mr. Keister was at his modest best 
last April when the faculties of his 
schools honored him at an informal 
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dinner to which only a few friends 
were invited. It was an occasion of 
enjoyment. Seldom do circumstances 
combine to make such a gathering 
possible. 


Physical Fitness Only half the boys 
Instruction Lags and less than half 

the girls in the last 
two years of high school are now re- 
ceiving organized instruction in physi- 
cal education, according to data just 
made available by the U. S. Office of 
Education. This means that about 
1,100,000 juniors and seniors in high 
school are not receiving instruction 
in physical fitness. 

According to an estimate for the 
whole country based on reports from 
992 school systems of all sizes, 50.1 
per cent of the boys in the eleventh 
and twelfth grades are now enrolled 
in physical education classes. Only 
46.7 per cent of the girls in the same 
grades are enrolled in such classes. 


These figures reveal a 6.3 per cent in- 








ROBERT F. WILLIAMS 


Supervisor of Elementary Education 

Mr. Williams has resigned his posi- 
tion as superintendent of Smyth 
County Schools to become State Su- 
pervisor of Elementary Education. 
His educational experience includes 
service as a teacher and a principal. 
He holds a Bachelors Degree from 
Roanoke College and a Masters De- 
gree from Columbia University. 


crease over 1942-43 in the number of 
boys receiving physical education and 
a 4.5 increase in the number of girls, 
despite the fact that total enrollments 
of boys and girls in those grades de- 
creased 15.2 and 5.2 per cent respec- 
tively at the same time. 

Among reasons preventing greater 
increases in enrollment in physical 
fitness is the fact that many schools 
have been unable to find trained per- 
sonnel. In addition, many small high 
schools have not had funds with 
which to hire trained teachers of phy- 
sical education or to purchase needed 
equipment. 
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THE INSTRUCTOR 


Magazine 
Cc 


The Outstanding Magazine For Teachers 


Hundreds of teaching aids. ideas 
and suggestions. Activity units, 
art appreciation with miniature 
pictures in full color. music, pro- 
grams, stories and visual aids in 
every issue. 


Send for FREE Descriptive Folder. 


THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine °4 
Dansville, N. Y. 


Enter my subscription at once to 


start with the issue. 
1 Year 

[J (10 issues) $3 
2 Years 

LJ (20 Issues) $5 


Name 


Staté 


Paste this coupon on a Ic postal card— | 
Mail to us today. 












Tribute to Dr. Helen Ruth Henderson 
From the 
Department of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction 


It is not possible in a short statement to present accurately the force of a per- 
sonality at work with zeal and devotion over a period of time. Only the years 
will reveal the effectiveness of the effort of Dr. Ruth Henderson in so directing 
the work in the field of elementary education in Virginia that the child has grad- 
ually advanced from the background until that “precious clay for the potters’’ 
occupies the place of prominence in the thinking of teachers throughout the State. 


Her democratic leadership placed the responsibility for initiative upon local 
school personnel, at the same time she assisted in planning for the direction of 
work on a larger scale, thus making for growth and permanency in the progress. 
Her readiness to confer and advise about problems encountered along the way 
gave evidence of her ability as a counsellor and guide, while her wit and ready 
humor smoothed out many problems that sometimes seemed insurmountable 

Dr. Henderson not only leaves the State of Virginia but she leaves the field 
of Public Education to become the personnel director in the Tennessee-Eastman 
Corporation, Knoxville, Tennessee. Again education has lost and industry has 
gained. ‘The loss this time is not confined to the borders of the State, but it is 
nationwide because Dr. Henderson's educational leadership is recognized through- 
out the entire country as evidenced by her election to the presidency of the Depart- 
ment of Supervision and Curriculum Development of the National Education 
Association, which position she now holds 

The good wishes of her many friends in education go with Dr. Henderson 
as she enters upon her new duties. The greatest compliment that can be paid to 
her leadership is that we shall continue our efforts in education so that the future 
may see work of a higher, finer type than has ever been realized in the past. 








NBC Highlights 
Education Issues 


American education are being pre- 
sented under the title ‘Pursuit of 
Learning” on the NBC University of 


four organizations: the U. S. Office of 
Education, Federal Security Agency; 
the National Education Association: 
the American Vocational Association; 


broadcasts on pany. 
critical issues in 


the Air, at 11:00 A.M., EWT, on Sun- in the immediate post-war period. 
days. Three broadcasts were given 
August and five more are scheduled 
as follows: 
“Education for World Understand- 
ing,” September 3. 
“How Shall We Assure Equal Op 


The series is sponsored jointly by 


Eight half-hour and the National Broadcasting Com- 


Noted citizens and Government lead- 
ers and prominent educators share the 
microphone to exchange opinions on 
problems education must try to solve 





portunity to Education?” Septem- 

ber 10. 

“How Can We Reduce Illiteracy?” 
September 17. 

“Should Work Experience Be Part 
of Education?” September 24. 

“Military Training for American 

Youth,” October 1. 


Classical Ass’n The following officers 
Elects Officers were recently named 
for the Virginia 
Classical Association: 
President—Miss Pauline Turnbull, 
Westhampton College 
Vice Pres.—Miss Margaret Eakle, 
Staunton 
Rec. Sec.—Miss Marian West, St. 
Catherine’s School, Richmond 
Treasurer—Miss Mary L. Tillette, 
Norfolk 
Tourn. Chair.—Miss Elizabeth Glass, 
Lynchburg 
Tour. Sec—Miss Elsie Talbot, 
Lynchburg 
Dir. Serv. Bureau—Miss Lucy Boyer, 
Radford 
Advis. Members of Exec. Committee: 
Mrs. W. E. Meade, Washington, 
| a 
Miss Mary J. Pearl, Sweet Briar 
Dr. Graves H. Thompson, Hamp 
den-sydney College. 


Enrollment in Enrollment of civil- 
Colleges Drops ian students in uni- 
versities and colleges 
has dropped 44 per cent since 1939, a 
report on “Effects of the War upon 
Colleges, 1943-44,” just published ~ by 
the U. S. Office of Education, Federal 
Security Agency, reveals. In 1939, a 
total of 1,360,493 students were en- 
rolled in comparison to 761,630 at- 
tending classes in the fall of 1943. 
Teacher-education institutions lost 
53.7 per cent of their student enroll- 


























CAN YOU HELP US 
FIND A SALESMAN? 


We have an unusual opportunity to 
offer a salesman in your State who is 
now selling other educational lines, 
and who can demonstrate our proj- 
ect, WORLD NEWS OF THE WEEK, 
part time. If you know of such a 
man, we'll be grateful for his name 
and address. 

NEWS MAP OF THE WEEK, Inc. 

1512 Orleans Street, Chicago 10, Illinois 
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Ledger Leaves and Loose-Leaf Binders, Paper Ruling 
Complete Binding Equipment 
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ment during the 4-year period, nearly 
all of this loss occurring since 1941. 
The enrollment of civilian students at 
schools of this type in the fall of 1943 
was estimated at only 72,660. 


Virginia Teacher Catharine G. Smoot, 
Now in France from 1936 to 1942 

a teacher in the 
Alexandria, Virginia, public schools, 
was among the first 300 American Red 
Cross workers whose arrival in France 
has just been announced here by 
American Red Cross National Head- 
quarters. 

Miss Smoot, with others who previ- 
ously served American armed forces 
in England, arrived at the Cherbourg 
Peninsula by army transport and im- 
mediately took up her duties as a staff 
assistant. 

American Red Cross activities in 
the Cherbourg area include 16 
clubmobiles in operation on the beach- 
head and a leave club in Cherbourg, 
with two others about to be opened. 
Women recreation workers are serv- 
ing with all evacuation hospital units, 
and Red Cross field directors, many 
of whom landed during the first days 
of action, have already been assigned 
to the military units they are to serve. 


now 


On October 10th, 
throughout the 
United States, 
there will be celebrated the Birthday 
of the Chinese Republic, China’s 
Fourth of July. Elaborate plans are 
being made to share with China the 
commemoration of this holiday, which 
now has for us a deeper significance 
than ever before. 


Birthday of 
Chinese Republic 


A nation-wide sponsoring committee 
has been organized. Already thirty- 
six governors have accepted as hon- 
orary chairmen. The superintendent 
of schools of each state has been 
asked to serve on the state committee. 
are being pre- 
A pag- 
eant, easily produced and staged, is 
in the process of preparation, together 
with suggestions for pupil speeches, 
exhibits, and special events. Teachers 
are invited to write to United China 
Relief, 1790 Broadway, New York 19, 
N. Y., for this material, which will be 
sent without charge. 


Special programs 


pared for school assemblies. 


E. E. Carter Named E. E. Carter, 
President of ANFA president of the 

National Film 
Service and National School Supply 
Co., Inc., of Richmond and Raleigh 
Vice President of the 
Allied Nontheatrical Film Association 
during its recent WAR CONFERENCE 
and ANNUAL CONVENTION. 


was elected 
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YOURS... for the Asking 


A List of Free and Inexpensive Class- 
room Helps Available from Virginia 
Journal Advertisers 

A wealth of information and classroom 
helps is the reward to teachers who read 
the advertising in their own professional 
magazine. Beginning this month, the 
Virginia Journal will high-light some of 
this material for each issue. Read the ad- 
vertising carefully and garner in these ex- 
cellent booklets, maps, and charts. If we 
have overlooked material which you have 
found to be especially helpful, please write 
us about it, so that we may mention it 
in later columns. 

Collect the dividends on War 
Bonds ten years from now But clip 


your 


the coupons for Virginia Journ,l's adver- 
tising today and collect those dividends 
immediately. 

1. Teaching science or a related sub- 
“The Little Science Series’’ are espe- 
cially designed for grades seven to twelve 


ject? 


They include the newest achievements of 


American research and also a number of 
simple observations and experiments for 
home or classroom. Youngsters with a 
scientific turn of mind will eat ‘em up. 
Others, to whom been a 
mystery, will be inspired to try a little 
harder to see beyond the barriers. 


science has 


2. Is dental health one of your projects 
this year? A 5-Way Plan for Dental 
Health will help you and will fascinate 
the children. It includes: 

a. “Why Do Teeth Ache?” a wall 
chart. Editions for both elementary 
and secondary levels 

b. Lesson plans for a dental health 
program 
A class Hygiene Record 
d. A cardboard model of a complete 

set of teeth 


e. A dental certificate for good dental 


lal 


care. 
3. For students just beginning to use 
encyclopaedias a study guide “‘Learning to 


Use Your Encyclopaedia”’ will be helpful 














A Helpful, 
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A No. 1 War-time Job 


Useful Discovery for You 


Hardly a week goes by without letters of gratitude 

from overseas men, telling us what solace, comfort 

and real help they have discovered Doublemint 
Gum to be to them. 


It doesn’t matter from which branch of the 
Service, the information is about the same—that 
chewing this refreshing, real-mint gum seems to 
help them a lot to relieve the nervous tension of 
combat...And, help them keep their minds more 
awake so that they appear to be able to concen- 
trate better on their jobs. 


You may not have thought of chewing gum, 
seriously before. But after the War, it may be able to benefit you as 
it has the men in our Armed Forces. For instance—after a long, hard 
day of teaching, it may break that strain and tension somewhat just 
to chew delicious Doublemint and relax. Or you might use it to 
help keep more awake if you ever get drowsy in the evening, mark- 


ing papers, studying or reading... 





@ There’s a limited supply of Doublemint being made today because of a shortage of 
many best grade materials which make such a top quality gum. All that is produced 
goes to the Army and Navy — for our fighters who have most need for it. Other and 
unfamiliar brands only are to be had in this country. But this one and only, original 
and genuine Doublemint will be back in your home stores just as soon as we again can 


get enough grade A materials to produce enough Doublemint to go around. 

















Miss Belle Webb 


Miss Belle Webb. prominent Prince 
George County educator for 50 years 
died Monday, May 1. 1944 following 
a long illness. 

Miss Webb began her teaching career 
at the old Crater School in Prince George 
County in 1892. She served as principal 
of this school for 31 years. When the 
Crater School was consolidated with Rives 
School, Miss Webb became principal of 
the consolidated school and served in that 
position for 19 years until she voluntarily 
retired two years ago. 

In 1920 Miss Webb was appointed to 
the State Teachers’ College Board. She 
was the first woman to serve on this 
board, on which she remained for 10 
years until the board was discontinued in 
1930. 

Miss Webb served as president of Dis- 
trict D, a division of the Virginia Edu- 
cation Association, for three successive 
terms. In recognition of her services 
teachers of District D completely furnished 
the reception room at the executive secre- 
tary’s office in Richmond, at the head 
quarters of the V. E. A., and dedicated 
it to Miss Webb. A bronze tablet in the 
reception room commemorates this. 

RESOLVED: That in the death of 
Miss Webb the teaching profession as a 
whole, and District D in particular, suf 
fered a great loss. That we bow in sub 
mission to the will of the Heavenly Father, 
realizing that our loss is her eternal gain 

That we strive to emulate her high 
and noble Christian character as it was 
shown in her faithful daily life. 

That her devotion and loyalty to the 
teaching profession should serve as an in 
spiration to all teachers to carry on the 
work that was so dear to her. 

That we extend to her loved ones our 
deepest love and sympathy. 


That a copy of these resolutions be 
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IN MEMORIAM 





spread upon the minutes of District D. 
FRANCES WHITE 
MILDRED WILLIAMS 
W. A. WALTON 


District D 





Committee from 








Miss Ella Burge Sutton 

There has gone from among us this 
week one who has served faithfully and 
well. We of the public schools, teachers 
and children, shared her devotion with 
her family and her church; we also share 
with them their sorrow and grief. 

Miss Ella Sutton has 
twenty-four years of loyal and diligent 
service to the public schools of Clifton 


Burge given 


Forge, such service as few anywhere have 
equalled and none has surpassed. After 
teaching for three years in Bath, Alle- 
ghany. and Albemarle Counties, she began 
her work in Clifton Forge in 1920 
where she instructed first in the Moody 
School. From 1930 until the two schools 
were consolidated, she served as the prin- 
cipal of the Lee School in West Clifton: 
and then returned to the Moody School 
to teach until the time of her serious ill- 
ness 

During these years, she has given gen- 
erously and unselfishly of her time and 
energy to every cause that has contributed 
to the growth and development of our 
local school system. Hers was the difficult 
and delicate task of teaching very young 
children, of guiding them through the 
intricate problems of the first school years 
and introducing them to this strange. new 
life that lies ahead. Hundreds of children 
and young people in our own community 
and elsewhere, under her capable and pa- 
tient leadership, took those first tottering 
steps in ‘‘pursuit of knowledge.’’ Scat 
tered throughout the world today, in 
countries which she never saw and under 
conditions which she could not have 
foreseen, there are scores of fine young 
men and women whose lives have been 
touched by her influence and to whom the 
news of her death will bring sorrow. 

Her fellow teachers and co-workers are 
deeply conscious of their great loss, both 
professionally and personally. Her pres 
ence and influence were felt throughout 
our entire school system because of her 
generous devotion to and love for her 
work. During her illness, our thoughts 
and prayers have been for her, each hour 
of each day; and we mourn with her 
loved ones the loss of an_ excellent 
a good friend, and a genial com- 
a loss which we find difficult to 
express with words but which we shall 


teacher 


panion 


feel in our lives, more and more, as we 
go about our work in our halls and in 
our classrooms 
THE FACULTY OF THE CLIFTON 
FORGE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
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Lemuel! Francis Games 


‘He is a portion of the loveliness 
Which he once made more lovely’”’ 


It is with deep regret and sincere sor- 
row that we record the death of our be 
loved and esteemed principal, Mr. Lemuel 
Francis Games. Such has been his contri 
bution to the Granby High School and 
so profitable has been our association with 
him that, in his passing, we, as a faculty, 
have suffered an irreparable loss. 

In mourning this loss, it is fitting that 
we make grateful acknowledgment of our 
indebtedness to him as an educator. To 
Granby, Mr 


scholarship, a great love of learning,- an 


Games brought superior 
exceptional administrative ability, a de 
votion to duty, a lofty idealism, and a 
genuine spirituality. Having been edu 
cated in the schools of this city, at Wil 
liam and Mary College, and at Harvard 
University: having been trained as a 
teacher and an administrator in the schools 
of the county and in the Maury High 
School 


city, state and regional educational asso 


having held membership in th: 


ciations, and having contributed to their 
publications—he came to this school with 
a rich and varied experience. 

It was with eagerness and with enthu 
siasm that he undertook the organization 
of the new high school; it was with eas? 
He had the 


singular gift of inspiring in the members 


and grace that he effected it. 


of the faculty a confidence in their own 
abilities and desire to improve them. A 
wide reader and a collector of books, he 
had at his command a fund of informa 
tion which made him an interesting visitor 
in any recitation room. A lover of cul 
ture and a devotee of the fine arts, he took 
pleasure in promoting them in school and 
community. To his vision and untiring 
efforts as an educator, Granby owes its 
present prestige in the city and the state 


Not only these administrative abilities 
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but certain personal traits and talents en- 
deared Mr. Games to us. From his office 
emanated a spirit of courtesy, considera- 
tion, and kindliness which permeated the 
entire building and left its impress upon 
faculty and student alike. His sense of 
humor, his gift of repartee, his versatility, 
and his familiarity with many subjects 
made him highly companionable. His 
personal magnetism and genuine affection 
for the younger children drew them to 
him as to a friend. As a counselor of 
youth. he was wise, tactful, and strong. 
In contact with him, the student recog- 
nized not only strength of intellect but 
also nobility of character. In deep grati- 
tude, we, as a faculty, shall long remem- 


ber his forethought in attempting to 
lighten our tasks and his appreciation of 
any special service to the school. Sim- 
plicity, modesty, tolerance, justice, in- 


1 
t 
tegrity——such were the traits that won 
hi 


m the respect of those with whom he 


was associated. 


He scarce had need to doff his pride or 
slough the dross of earth— 

E'en as he trod that day to God so 
walked he from his birth 

In simpleness and gentleness and honor 
and clean mirth.” 


Though Granby High School was his 
primary interest, he found time to iden- 
tify himself with other educational, re- 
ligious, and civic organizations. His re- 
ligious affiliation was with the Park Place 
Baptist Church, where he was a member 
of its Board of Deacons and a teacher of 
the Bible Class 
Ruth Lodge of the Masonic Order. Serv- 


He held membership in 


ing on the Council of Social Agencies, 
the Tidewater Council of the Boy Scouts 
of America, and the City Recreation 
Board, he was truly a valuable citizen in 
his community, interested in all worth- 
while projects, and promoting everything 
that made for the betterment of Norfolk's 


cultural and civic life. 


Time will go on, other high schools 
will be built, but Granby will always be 
a monument to Mr. Games. His work in 
organizing Norfolk's newest high school 


will long be remembered. His memory 


will be a choice possession; his life, a 
challenge and an inspiration to us to con- 
secrate ourselves anew to our task and to 
carry on our work as he would have us 


do it. It can be said of him: 


hey are not dead who live in 
hearts they leave behind, 

For in those whom they have 
blessed they live the life again.’ 
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Reviewed by T. PRESTON TURNER 


Teacher Education in Service: CHARLES 
E. PRALL and C. LESLIE CUSH- 
MAN. Washington, D. C.: Ameri- 
can Council On Education. ($3.00 
list ) 

This book emphasizes that 
should work more closely with the com- 
munity and participate in organizations 
and agencies that are trying to improve 
community conditions. It is based on a 


teachers 


study of fourteen public school systems 
and addressed to administrators and class- 
room teachers alike, in fact to all who 
have a stake in educational policy. 
Major attention is given to the dy- 
namics of constructive change—to those 
procedures and drives that foster the de- 
velopment of school practice appropriate 
Group work is presented 
as an instrument for promoting teacher 


to our times. 


growth on the job and simultaneously 
improving the curriculum. 

The role of central planning commit- 
tees, study groups, policy 
councils and individual schools in cur- 
riculum development is analyzed. Atten- 


workshops, 


tion is given to personnel study as a 
means of improving staff relations, co- 
Operation among neighboring school sys- 
tems, and countywide study of commu- 
nity problems. Applications of the study 
findings are made to the wartime period. 


Daily Life English Junior Series: English 
for Your World. JOHNSON AND 
McGREGOR. Boston: Ginn and 
Co. (Grade 9—$1.44 list) 

This third book of a three-book series 
presents the practical use of grammar in 
an interesting, clear and direct way. 
Ample practice, review and testing exer- 
cises are provided. Illustrations are timely 
and nation-wide in scope. The book 
cleverly weaves the correct use of English 
into things the pupils enjoy, such as: 
lively conversation, exciting stories, read- 
ing the daily news, talking over the tele- 
phone, listening to broadcasts and plays. 


Plain Way English Series. WALSH AND 
WALSH. Wichita: McCormick 
Mathers Publishing Co. (Grades 7, 
8, 9, 12—List $.32, Grades 10, 11 
—List $.36) 

This series presents a logical sequence 
of progressively graded exercises and tests 


systematically arranged to develop a nat- 
ural and fluent use of English. Each 
student’s attention is repeatedly directed 
to the correction of his own errors. In- 
formative exercises encourage the develop- 
ment of character, cooperation, friendli- 
ness and good manners along with the 
learning of English. 


The Pacific: Its Lands and Peoples. 
CARPENTER, FRANCES. Cincin- 
nati, Ohio: American Book Com- 
pany. ($.40 list) 

This book stimulates the interest of the 
pupil in the lands of the peoples of the 
Pacific and helps him to understand the 
environmental advantages and disadvan- 
tages. The chief historical events are pre- 
sented through stories of the ancient phi- 
losophers, the conquerors, colonizers, and 
the national leaders in the Eastern struggle 
for democracy and independence. The ef- 
fect of climate, winds, and variations of 
rainfall are emphasized and the impor- 
tance of raw materials and historical and 
political influences recognized. 


Our Air-Age World: LEONARD O. 
PACKARD, BRUCE OVERTON 
AND BEN D. WOOD New 


York: The MacMillan Co. ($2.80 

list ) 
A textbook in geography based 
throughout upon the global concept 


which offers an understandable definition 
of this term and a clear explanation of its 
significance in geography study. It shows 
the effects of World War II upon each 
of the nations and presents a thorough 
study of economic relationships. Stress 
is placed on the interdependence of nations 
and an understanding of the need for 
cooperation—among the United Nations 
during the war and among all nations 


after the war. 


Citizens for a New World, ERLING M. 
HUNT, editor, 186 pages, cloth- 
bound, $2.00. The National Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, 
B &, 

This volume deals with problems of 
international relations and problems of 
the peace. Each chapter is written by an 
authority in his 


outstanding respective 





A D A he S TEACHERS NEEDED: WASHINGTON 


The post-war plans of the Nation’s Capital*call for more exten- 
sive school and college facilities. Grasp the opportunity now to 


be placed. Write for details. 
TEACHERS AGENCY COLORADO BLDG.—1ith & G, N. W.—WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 
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field. A special chapter is devoted to 
teaching international relations in the sec- 
ondary school, with detailed outlines of 
suggested units of study and a helpful 
bibliography. It is a valuable book for 
all teachers concerned with teaching inter- 
national relations and issues of the post 
war world. 


GER- 
Boston : 


Methods of Vocational Guidance: 
TRUDE FORRESTER. 
D. C. Heath and Co. 


($3.00 list) 












REVIEWS OF RECENT 


ARRANGED BY 
GRADE LEVELS 


Reviewer 
MARGARET LEE ALEXANDER, Librarian 
Chandler Juntor High School 
Richmond, Virginia 


Grades 1-3 


A Puppy for Keeps. QUAIL HAWKINS 
Illustrated by KURT WIESE. Holi 
day House, 1943. $.80* 

Delightful picture book with very easy 
text for beginning readers. 





OUTSTANDING BOOKS 4 


This text contains a number of prac- 
tical suggestions which teachers can put 
directly to use with high school pupils. 
A program of activities to stimulate the 
student’s interest in planning his career 


is provided. Teachers are shown how to’ 


inform students about the occupational 
world and cultivate their understanding 
of interrelatidnships among occupations. 
Detailed methods of helping students un- 
derstand and take their places in the voca- 
tional world are described 


Editor 
NANCY HOYLE 
Assistant Supervisor School Libraries 
State Board of Education 


Susan Who Lives in Australia. ELISA- 
BETH MACINTYRE (Author-Illus 
trator). 1944. $1.13* 

The daily life and adventures of Susan 
on a sheep ranch and on a visit to Sydney 


Scribner, 


are charmingly presented in this rhymed 
picture-story book. 








service. 


can. 





WHERE TELEPHONES ARE 
NEEDED MOST 


On land, in the air, at sea—in every theatre of the 
war, our fighting men are using hundreds of miles of 
wire and tons of other telephone equipment every 
day as they press their battle lines forward. 


They are needing all the telephone equipment we 
can, make and they are getting it. 
little can now be manufactured for civilian use— 
why many here at home are having to wait to get 


If you are one of those who are waiting, please be 
assured that we will take care of you as soon as we 


THE CHESAPEAKE AND POTOMAC 
TELEPHONE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 


Bell System 


That is why so { 
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BIANCA BRADBURY. With pic- 
tures by DIANA THORNE. Hough. 


Muggins. 


ton, 1944. $.64* 

The curiosity of the small black kitten, 
Muggins, led him into much trouble but 
later turned him into a good kitten. 
Realistic illustrations. 


Grades 4-7 


Young Man of the House. MABEL LEIGH 
HUNT. Drawings by LOUIS SLO. 
BODKIN. Lippincott, 1944. $1.31* 

Eben was left as the ““Young man-of- 
the-house’”’ when his father was called 
into service. His plans for solving his 
create an story for 


problems exciting 


younger boys. 

Cherrystones. ELEANOR FARJEON. Illus- 
trated by ISOBEL and JOHN Mor. 
TON-SALE, Lippincott, 1942. $.94* 

A book of verse for young girls “‘from 
nine to nineteen” arranged in an original 

and fascinating way. The headings tell a 

under the title of “How many 

cherries have you got?’’ and then, ‘‘Rich- 
man, poor-man, beggar-man, thief,’’ and 
other old rhymes. 


fortune 


Molly, the Rogue. MARY WALSH. IIlus- 
trated by HENRY C. PITZ. Knopf, 
1944. $1.13* 

The magic of Irish folktales is brought 
out in this book about Johnny O’Rory 
and Molly, the Beggar Woman, in Coun- 
ty Kerry, Ireland. 
in black and white. 


Striking illustrations 


High School 


War Below Zero: The Battle for Geeen- 
land. COLONEL BERNT BALCHEN, 
MAJOR CAREY FORD, and MAJOR 
OLIVER LA FORGE. Foreword by 
GENERAL H. H. ARNOLD. Iilus- 
trated. Houghton, 1944. $1.50* 

This is the story of the establishment 
of an American base in Greenland by the 

Army Air Forces, ‘‘a record of sacrifice, 

suffering, endurance, and intense good fel- 

lowship.”’ A group of photographs de- 
picting Greenland and the action there are 
bound in the front of the book. 


Storm Canvas. ARMSTRONG SPERRY. 
(Author-Illustrator). Junior Lit- 
erary Guild, 1944. $1.50* 

This adventuresome story, taking place 
during the War of 1812, tells of young 
Jason's attempt to uncover traitorous 
plans against the American forces. 


Dr. George Washington Carver—Scientist. 
SHIRLEY GRAHAM and GEORGE D. 


LIPSCOMB. Illustrated by ELTON 
C. Fox. Junior Literary Guild, 
1944. $1.88* 


The life of the famous Negro scientist, 
who devoted his life to his inspiring 
work, is told with a deep understanding 
and appreciation by two Negro writers. 


*Net delivered price to Virginia public schools. 
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To guide your students toward effective lives— 


CONSULT THESE HELPFUL HEATH TEXTS 


LEARNING TO LIVE WITH OTHERS. 
Just published. 


A HIGH SCHOOL PSY- 


A clear and functional basic psychology text and guidance 


Crow and Crow: 
CHOLOGY. 


manual. 


Crawford, Cooley, and Trillingham: 
School Life, and Social Living. 
tation or guidance course. 


LIVING YOUR LIFE. Group Guidance in Study,” 


A new, personalized treatment for the high school orien- 


EVERYDAY OCCUPATIONS. 
and describes a number of jobs extensively. 


Davey, Smith, and Myers: Surveys typical fields of work 
Of genuine help to the junior or senior high 


school student in choosing his vocation. 


Forrester: METHODS OF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE. WITH SPECIFIC HELPS FOR 
THE TEACHER OF BUSINESS SUBJECTS. Designed as a professional book for teach- 


ers or a text for education courses. 


selor. 


180 Varick Street 4 





Full of practical suggestions for the vocational coun- 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
New York 14 3 


New York 




















We MeEeT NEw ERIENDs when we go 
back to school in the fall after the sum- 
mer vacation is over. But among them 
are FRIENDS OF Ours whom we have 
known in the previous years. DUR: 
RELL-SULLIVAN-McCARTHY in- 
troduce the pupils to new and old friends 
in these two lively reading-readiness 
books. They specialize in training in 
auditory and visual discrimination. For 
pupils who have not had the benefit of 
this training, these authors have pre- 
pared READY TO READ—a workbook for 
pupil’s use and for the teacher’s guid- 
ance BuILDING Worp Power. DUR- 
RELL’S reading philosophy is_ pre- 
sented in practical form for teacher and 
administrator in IMPROVEMENT OF Basic 
READING ABILITIES. Send orders direct to 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 
YONKERS 5, NEW YORK 


C. G. BAILEY, 
Virginia Representative 
Box 170, Richmond, Virginia 
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Two Indispensable Books 
for desk and classroom use 















WEBSTER'’S 
COLLEGIATE 
DICTIONARY-5th Ed. 


The best handy-sized diction- 

ary because it contains all the 
words most commonly used in 

speaking, reading, and writing. 
110,000 entries; 1,300 pages; 1,800 
illustrations. $4.00-$8.75. 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY OF a 


A new book, on a new plan, de- 

signed to help the student use 
the right word in the right 
yplace. Contains antonyms, 
and analogous and contrast- 
ed words. 908 pages; alpha- 
betical arrangement. § 
Thumb indexed, $4.00. 


















Both books have been prepared 
by the same editorial staff that made WEB- 

STER’ S NEW INTERNATIONAL DIC- 
TIONARY, Second Edition, ‘“The Supreme 
Authority” for classroom and library use. 

Write for descriptive circulars. | 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. | 
ee 
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Game-time  Game-lime MUSCLE BARS 
MOUNTAIN CLIMBER 
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‘‘Game-time’’ Muscle Bars Make Young Americans Strong 
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5-BAR MODEL. Chinning, swinging, climbing are all pater on the 
“Game-time” Muscle Bars, Constructed of hot galvanized pipe. Uprights 
are 2” I.D. pipe. Cross bars are 11” cold rolled solid steel 4 feet 
long. All steel fittings. Uprights of proper length to give above ground 
heights of 414 feet—51/,, feet—7 feet. Complete with anchor lugs. 
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L55 — Muscle Bars, weight 425 lbs $62.00 
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3-BAR MODEL — Same construction as above — cross bars 41/2 ft. — 514 
ft. — 7 ft. above ground. 
L33 — Muscle Bars, weight 300 lbs ioe ea de 
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ADJUSTABLE MUSCLE 
BARS 


Chinning and swinging. Constructed 
of hot galvanized pipe. Uprights are 
made of hot galvanized 2” I.D. pipe. 
Cross bars are 11/g” cold rolled solid 
steel bars 6 feet long. Adjustable up 
to 71/, feet high. 


Son 








L11 — Muscle Bar, 

Up and down — in and out —- over and under — the Mountain weight 135 pounds.................. $20.50 
Climber provides thrilling, healthy exercise for as many as 30 
youngsters av a time! Built of 1” O.D. best quality galvanized pipe. 
Two men can assemble it in three hours. Only base materials 
required are two bags of cement, 11/2 yards of gravel. 
a Peak Model ST300 — 8’ 8” outside, 7’ 9” high, weight 3 

_ eee ao 











Mt. Everett Model S$T301 — 8’ 8” outside, 9’ 9” high, “ie 
...$125 





HEALTH LADDER 


There’s nothing like the Health Ladder for full develop- 
ment of young arm, shoulder, back, chest, and abdominal 
muscles, Satisfies the urge to climb at the same time it 
promotes health. Hand over hand travel along the ladder 
teaches coordination and confidence. The Health Ladder 
is a low-cost favorite for every recreation program. 








SPECIFICATIONS 


sf 


Steel pipe uprights are two inches in diameter and pipe rungs over 3/,” diameter. Ladder is guaran- 
extend 7, feet above ground and 2!/, feet below. teed to hold all the youngsters who can find room 
adder is 16 feet long by 1914” wide with steel on it. Junior size is 12 feet long. 


ull Size, 71/4, feet above ground, 19 feet long, weight 324 pounds... eee ceeeeeeeemreeeees $59.00 
unior Size, 6 feet above ground, 12 feet long, weight 265 pounds... ee er) |e Oe, Pa 44.00 
Shipped in 3 Sections 


All Prices F.O.B. Factory 
Send for our new catalog Child Welfare and Nursery Equipment. 


FLOWERS SCHOOL EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
RICHMOND 9, VIRGINIA 





READING PICTURES 


The Quinlan Readiness Book and 
Reading Workbooks 


Accompanying 


The Quinlan Basal Primary Readers 


State Adopted in Virginia 


Reading Pictures, the Readiness Book 


The Readers The Reading Workbooks 


Before Winky, First Pre-Primer 

Winky, Basal Pre-Primer . . . . . . . Adventures with Winky 

Day by Day, Primer. . . . . . . . . Adventures Day by Day 

To and Fro, First Reader .. . . . . Adventures To and Fro 

Faces and Places, Second Reader . . . « ». Adventures with Faces and Places 
Busy World, Third Reader. . . . . . . Adventures in a Busy World 











Reading Pictures or one or more of the above Reading Workbooks have been ordered 
by the following Virginia Divisions, for use this fall:— 


Floyd County Prince William County Washington County 
South Norfolk Alleghany County Culpeper County 
Southampton County Bedford County Bath County 


Appomattox County Suffolk Madison County 
Waynesboro Prince George County Botetourt County 


ALLYN AND BACON, New York City 


Virginia Representative, W. Carl Whitlock, Charlottesville 





_ ADVENTURES wits WINKY 





